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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Taking rapid emergency action the United 
Nations International Children Emergency 
Fund shipped its first lot of supplies for 


refugee children—Arab 


Palestine. 


and Jewish—in 
The shipment shown loading at 


Jersey City on our cover page this issue was 
dispatched on August 24. Another shipment 
followed on September 1. UNICEF plans to 
send $411,000 worth of milk, margarine, 
sugar, mutton, salt and DDT and other des- 


perately needed aid. 
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@ Security Council 

The members of the Security Council agreed on August 
19 that no further meetings would be called before Sep- 
tember 15 except in an emergency. On August 30, the 
President, Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.) summoned the 
Council to discuss two messages. One was from the 
Chairman of the India-Pakistan Commission regarding 
the appointment of military observers for a proposed 
cease-fire in Kashmir; the other was from the Provisional 
Government of Israel, asking for clarification of the 
Council’s resolution of August 19 on Palestine. 

After a number of the members had declared that in 
their view neither of these items was of an emergency 
character or required Council action at this time, a vote 
was taken on the adoption of the agenda. Only two 
votes were cast in favor (U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R.) with nine abstentions. 

Before adjourning, the Council agreed to send to the 
French Government its condolences on the death of two 
French officers—killed on August 28 while on duty as 
United Nations military observers in Palestine. 


®@ India-Pakistan 

The Security Council’s India-Pakistan Commission has 
stated that replies received from the Governments of 
India and Pakistan to its proposal for a cease-fire in Kash- 
mir do not make possible the “immediate effectuation” of 
the proposal. However, the Commission expected to study 
the replies and to continue its negotiations with the two 
Governments should it find these desirable (see page 
738). 


® Palestine 

The plight of Arab and Jewish refugees of the Palestine 
fighting has been the subject of an urgent appeal made 
directly by the United Nations Mediator to Member 
nations, which has been promptly answered by several 
promises of aid. The United Nations Director of Disas- 
ter Relief for Palestine stated in Rhodes on September 6 
that the United Nations and the specialized agencies can 
take care only of the immediate incidental needs of the 
refugees. The question of aid may be discussed by the 
General Assembly in Paris. 

Meanwhile arrangements were completed for establish- 
ment and demilitarization of a neutral zone arcund the 
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Red Cross area in Jerusalem, which Count Bernadotte 
hoped would prove to be “a great factor in achieving 2 
peaceful atmosphere in Jerusalem.” 

After an extensive investigation, the Mediator cabled 
to the President of the Security Council on September 6 
that two French observers of the Truce Supervision Group 
were killed on August 28, while unarmed, “by unpro- 
voked gun-fire from Saudi-Arabian irregulars under 
Egyptian command on the Gaza airfield after they de- 
scended from their aircraft.” The officers were Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Joseph Quero and Captain Pierre Jeannel. 
Count Bernadotte protested to the Egyptian Government 
and asked it to punish the men and officers responsible. 


@ Economic and Social Council 3 

The Economic and Social Council wound up its seventh 
session in Geneva with results which caused President 
Charles Malik of Lebanon to remark that “effective co- 
ordination has really begun.” One outstanding achieve- 
ment was unanimous agreement on directives for the 
Economic Commissions for Europe and for Asia and the 
Far East (see page 739). 


@ Trade of Europe 

An economic report released in Geneva stated that in- 
creased production and trade within Europe of commodi- 
ties currently imported from overseas was an “indispens- 
able element” in solving Europe’s economic problems 
(see page 730). 


@ IRO Becomes Specialized Agency 

After more than a year of operation through a pre- 
paratory commission, the International Refugee Organi- 
zation officially came into being as a Specalized Agency 
of the United Nations on August 20, 1948, the date on 
which the Government of Denmark signed the Constitu- 
tion of the organization. 

Denmark was the fifteenth country to take such action, 
and under the terms of its Constitution, IRO cou!d come 
into being only after ratification by fifteen countries con- 
tributing 75.96 per cent of the first year’s operational 
budget. With the way cleared for work as a full-fledged 
agency, the Preparatory Commission will meet this month 
to plan the first meeting of the General Council, legislative 


organ of IRO. 
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How the General Assembly Works 


System of Committees to Cope With Many Duties 


aes EVERY ASPECT of world affairs passes in re- 
view before the annual sessions of the General As- 
sembly, the central and plenary organ of the United 
Nations. Many vital decisions have to be taken after 
exhaustive debate by the representatives of 58 nations: 
work which cannot be done in a few weeks except through 
a rather elaborate committee structure. 


Most of the main policy statements are made in plenary 
meetings, but the detailed study and exchange of argu- 
ments take place generally in the committees. Final 
decisions are, of course, reserved for the Assembly itself. 


One of the first things the Assembly does is to consider 
its provisional agenda and the supplementary list and 
to decide what items it will include in the agenda and 
in what order they should be taken up. During a regular 
session additional items of an important and urgent 
character may be placed on the agenda by a majority 
of the Members present and voting. For the forthcoming 
session in Paris the provisional agenda contains 48 items, 
and the supplementary list, 21. 


Procedural Committees 


In the conduct of its business, the Assembly works 
through two Procedural Committees. One of these is 
the General Committee, which is, in effect, a “steering 
committee.” consisting of fourteen members—the As- 
sembly’s President, its seven Vice-Presidents, and the 
Chairmen of the six Main Committees. 


This Committee considers the provisional agenda, to- 
gether with the supplementary list and applications for 
the inclusion of additional items in the agenda, and re- 
ports to the Assembly. It assists the President in draw- 
ing up the agenda for each plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly, in determining the priority of items, and in co- 
ordinating the proceedings of all committees. It assists 
the President in the general conduct of the work of the 
Assembly, but it may not decide any political question. 


The other procedural committee is the nine-member 
Credentials Committee which examines the credentials of 
representatives. 


Main Committees 


After the Assembly has adopted the agenda, the vari- 
ous items are assigned to the Main Committees. Some- 
times an item may be considered by more than one such 
On these committees all Member states are 

Their decisions, which are usually in the 


committee. 
represented. 
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nature of draft resolutions recommended to the Assembly, 
are taken by a majority of those present and voting. 


Simple or Two-thirds Majority 


In the Assembly, too, a simple majority only is re- 
quired, except on “important questions,” when a two- 
thirds majority is necessary. Such “important” questions 
include recommendations concerning the maintenance of 
international peace and security, election of members of 
Councils, suspension and expulsion of Members, questions 
relating to the operation of the Trusteeship System, and 
budgetary questions. The Assembly itself may determ- 
ine by a simple majority whether it should decide any 
other question by a two-thirds majority. 


Unless the Assembly decides otherwise, it may not make 
a final decision on any item on its agenda until it has 
received a report of a committee on that item. 


The six main Committees are: First (Political and 
Security—including the regulation of armaments) ; Sec- 
ond (Economic and Financial) ; Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian, and Cultural); Fourth (Trusteeship—including 
Non-Self-Governing Territories); Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) ; Sixth (Legal). 


Standing Committees 


The Assembly also has two Standing Committees 
which have continuing functions. ‘They are the nine- 
member Advisory Committee for Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, which has the responsibility for 
expert examination of the budget of the United Nations 
and assists the Fifth Committee; and the seven- member 
Committee on Contributions, whose chief task is to con- 
sider the apportionment of the expenses of the organiza- 
tion among Members. 


Ad Hoc Committees 


In a fourth group of Assembly committees are ad hoc 
Committees, which are required from time t® ‘time for 
special purposes by the Assembly itself or by its com- 
mittees. Such, for example, was the Headquarters Com- 
mission, established by the Assembly at fhe first part of 
the first session. 


With this machinery, therefore, which has been well 
tested during previous regular and special sessions, the 
Assembly will tackle the many problems that face it at 
its third regular session in Paris. 
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The General Assembly-- 


A Retrospect 


Highlights of Previous Sessions 


AX expectant but war-weary world 

turned its attention on January 
10, 1946 to London. Six months pre- 
viously, its peoples had signed the 
Charter of the organization to which 
they had entrusted the maintenance 
of the peace of the world. There had 
been much speech-making and film- 
taking on that impressive occasion. 
Then the impact of other issues had 
distracted the peoples while the un- 
dramatic business of organizing the 
new peace body took place. That work 
was now completed. The Govern- 
ments of 55 Member nations had 
sent 2,000 delegates — including 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Min- 
isters—to attend the opening of the 
first meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. This deliberative body had al- 
ready been hailed in the press as 
the “Town Meeting of the World” 
—“The Parliament of Man.” Could 


it live up to its “advance billing?” 


In welcoming the delegates, Prime 
Minister Attlee declared: “The 
United Nations organization must 
become the over-riding factor in 
foreign policy.” Mr. Gromyko of 
the Soviet Union said: “All the 
nations, large and small, are inter- 
ested in securing stable peace, and in 
preventing a repetition of aggression. 
In this their interests completely 
coincide. . . .” In opening the gen- 
eral debate, United States Secretary 
of State Byrnes warned against too 
easy optimism. “Let us not expect 
feats of magic overnight from the 
institution we have created.” 


The main business of this first 
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meeting was to set up the machinery 
of the United Nations. This is not 
the kind of activity calculated to 
capture public interest but it was the 
indispensable first step—and during 
that meeting in London the peoples’ 
representatives labored long—and 
well—to create the necessary organi- 
zational machinery. 


This is what they did. They elect- 
ed the six non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the 
eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council so that those ma- 
jor organs could start functioning. 
The Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil elected independently the fifteen 
judges of the International Court of 
Justice so that the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations could be 
constituted—thereby enabling the 
Peace Palace at The Hague to become 
once again a center of adjudication 
for the nations. The Assembly was 
unable to bring the Trusteeship 
Council into being since no trustee- 
ship agreements had been concluded, 
but it called on the mandatory pow- 
ers to take steps to conclude those 
agreements. And it appointed the 
Secretary-General — Trygve Lie of 
Norway—by 46 votes to 3, after the 
newly constituted Security Council 
had nominated him unanimously. 


A number of other important or- 
ganizational matters had to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon during that 
first meeting—such as the organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat—the location 
of the permanent headquarters—the 
annual budget—the registration of 





Clement Attlee, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, addressing the first 
plenary meeting of the General Assem- 


bly, held in London on January 15, 1946. 
(UN-2287) 


treaties—the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the United Nations—the as- 
sumption of the League of Nations’ 
functions, and the transfer of its as- 
sets. 

Time was also devoted to urgent 
problems of world importance. 


What should be done to control 
atomic energy? The Assembly es- 
tablished a Commission to deal with 
the problem and also related mat- 
ters. This Commission, composed of 
the states represented on the Security 
Council together with Canada when 
that nation was not a member of 
the Council, was to report to, and 
receive instructions from, the Se- 
curity Council. 


The Assembly also urged all gov- 
ernments and peoples to take im- 
mediate action to meet the existing 
critical food shortage through maxi- 
mum efforts of conservation and 
production. It recognized the ur- 
gency of the refugee problem and the 
necessity of distinguishing between 
genuine displaced persons on the one 
hand and war criminals, quislings, 
and traitors on the other. It referred 
the matter for thorough examina- 
tion to the Economic and Social 
Council, and recommended that the 
Council establish a special committee 
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to examine the question. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was to re- 
port back to the second part of the 
first session. Finally, the Assembly 
recommended that Member nations 
should conduct their future rela- 
tions with Franco Spain according to 
the letter and spirit of the resolu- 
tion adopted in San Francisco and 
the Potsdam Declaration — which 
emphasized that regimes established 
with Axis support should not be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


II 


The second part of the Assembly’s 
first session opened on October 23, 
1946 in New York. In keeping with 
civic tradition, the Mayor welcomed 
his distinguished guests that morn- 
ing on the steps of the City Hall be- 
fore a crowd of 25,000. Later, a 
long cavalcade of limousines sped to 
Flushing Meadow where the New 
York City Building had been con- 
verted into an Assembly Hall. 

The opening was highlighted by 
the address of President Truman. 
“After the first world war,” he de- 
clared, “the United States refused to 
join the League of Nattions and our 
seat was empty at the first meeting 
of the League Assembly. This time 
the United States is not only a Mem- 


it is host to the United Na- 
tions. . . . The United States,” the 
President said, “will support the 
United Nattions with all the re- 
sources that we possess.” 

And then the Assembly got down 
to work—53 days of work, 35, plen- 
ary meetings, and 357 committee 
and sub-committee meetings which 
covered scores of important prob- 
lems. For this part of the session 
was concerned less wth organiza- 
tional matters than with the urgent 
world issues which had been put on 
the Assembly’s agenda. When Presi- 
dent Spaak of Belgium brought down 
his gavel for the last time on De- 
cember 15, the representatives had 
approved 73 resolutions. 

There was deep satisfaction every- 
where that the Assembly had agreed 
unanimously on a resolution de- 
claring the necessity for an early 
general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. The 
Security Council was to formulate 
“practical measures” and these were 
then to be considered by the As- 
sembly at a special session called 
for the purpose. The resolution also 
recommended that the Security Coun- 
cil consider a draft convention or con- 
ventions for the creation of an inter- 
national system of atomic energy con- 


ber; 





trol and inspection—operating with- 
in the framework of the Council. The 
Assembly further recommended the 


progressive withdrawal of armed 
forces from ex-enemy territories 
taking into account occupation needs 
—and of forces stationed in the terri- 
tory of Member States whose consent 
had not been publicly expressed in 
treaties or agreements consistent with 
the Charter. Finally, the Assembly 
recommended _ general progressive 
and balanced reduction of national 
armed forces. 


Great interest centered on another 
political decision. The Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Franco Govern- 
ment be barred from membership in 
international agencies and _ confer- 
ences and called upon Member States 
to recall immediately their ambassa- 
dors and ministers from Madrid. If 
a democratic government was not es- 
tablished in Spain “within a reason- 
able time” the Security Council was 
requested to consider “adequate 
measures” to remedy the situation. 

Three nations — Afghanistan, Ice- 
land and Sweden—were admitted 
unanimously to membersship in the 
Organization. In addition, the As- 
sembly recommended that the Secur- 
ity Council re-examine applications 
for membership from five other coun- 





Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, opening the se:ond part of the first session of the General Assembly that con- 


vened in New York on October 23, 1946. 
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General view of the Political and Security Committee of the 
General Assembly during the vote on the United States draft 
The Committee recom- 
mended by majority vote the establishment of a Special Com- 


resolution on the Greek Question. 


mittee on the Balkans. 


tries: Albania, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Ireland, Portugal, and 
Trans-Jordan. 

Further action was taken on the 
refugee and food problems. The con- 
stitution of the International Refugee 
Organization was approved. Specific 
measures for easing the world short- 
age of cereals were unanimously 
adopted. The social welfare func- 
tions of UNRRA were taken over, and 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund was established to aid 
the war’s youngest and most tragic 
victims. 

Four more specialized agencies— 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and ICAO— 
were brought into relationship with 
the United Nations when the Assem- 
bly approved agreements which had 
been negotiated earlier by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Acting on differences between India 
and South Africa, the Assembly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the treatment 
of Indians in the Union should con- 
form with international obligations 
and the Charter and requested the 
two Governments to report on meas- 
ures adopted. 

Outstanding among the achieve- 
ments of the New York meeting was 
the setting up of the Trusteeship 
Council—thus completing the struc- 
tural organization of the United 
Nations. The Assembly examined, 
amended, and finally approved trus- 
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teeship agreements for eight territor- 
ies: New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion, the Cameroons and Togoland 
under British administration, and 
Tanganyika. It then elected two mem- 
bers to the Trusteeship Council and 
thus enabled that body to begin its 
work. 

“T really do think,” said Presi- 
dent Spaak in his concluding address, 
“that we have set up a_ tentative 
world parliament.” He noted that 
at no time during the session had 
there been any blocs or groups op- 
posed to one another. “It has been 
said that organization might 
perish if opposing and conflicting 
blocs were formed. What we have 
seen in actual practice for weeks 
has proved that there were no blocs 
but that there was one single in- 
ternational organization.” 


our 


iil 


The Assembly convened again on 
April 28, 1947—for its first special 
session—to take up a problem which 
had defied amicable settlement for 
over twenty years: the question of 
Palestine. 

After full and sometimes heated 
discussion the special session ad- 
journed on May 15 after establish- 
ing an eleven member Special Com- 
mittee equipped with “the widest 


with 10 abstentions. 


General view of the Assembly Hall during the 128th meeting 
of the second session, at which the partition of Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states was approved by 33 votes to 13, 


(UN-8216) 


powers to ascertain and record facts, 
and to investigate all questions and 
issues relevant to the problem ot 
Palestine.” 

This decision was endorsed by a 
large majority of the Assembly, but 
the representatives of Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Turkey voted against the 
operative parts of the resolution. 

IV 

The second regular session of the 
Assembly convened at Flushing 
Meadow on September 16, 1947. 
The world situation had by no means 
improved since the first session, and 
everyone realized that much for the 
prospects of peace and the prestige 
of the United Nations depended on 
the decisions of the Assembly. 

“Ours,” said Dr. Oswaldo Aranha 
of Brazil, the President, “is not only 
a pact among nations but a pact with 
the destiny of nations. It is here 
that the world will organize peace or 
hasten war. The moment is crucial 
as are all that are burdened with 
doubt and disappointment.” 

The general debate brought into 
sharp focus the disagreements of the 
Big Powers. Secretary of State 
Marshall criticized what he consid- 
ered Soviet obstructionism on the 
questions of Korea, the Balkans, 
and control of atomic energy. He 
expressed concern over what he felt 


was an indiscriminate use of the 
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“veto” in the Security Council. Mr. 
Vyshinsky, on the other hand, charg- 
ed that there was widespread and 
calculated propaganda for a third 
world war, and that the United States 
was attempting to change the Char- 
ter and to by-pass the United Na- 
tions. 

Appealing for Great Power co- 
operation, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie pointed out that “the very cor- 
nerstone of the United Nations, Big 
Power co-operation and understand- 
ing,” was being shaken by open dif- 
ferences. The peoples of the world, 
he added, were “shocked, frightened, 
and discouraged” by this fact. It 
would be intolerable to think that 
those differences should ever be al- 
lowed to lead to war. But without 
a willingness to compromise and co- 
operate, he declared, “‘no mechanism 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, however perfect, 
can be effective.” 

Despite a beginning marked by 
tension and recrimination, the ses- 
sion was notable for its accomplish- 
ments. 


The issue on which the Assembly 
spent more time than on any other 
was the question of Palestine. After 
efforts to find a solution acceptable 
to both Jews and Arabs had failed, 
the Assembly by a two-thirds major- 
ity voted for partition along the lines 
of the majority finding of its Special 
Committee: Partition into indepen- 
dent Arab and Jewish States linked 
in an economic union together with 
an international regime for Jerusa- 
lem. After declaring that this rec- 
ommendation was illegal, immoral, 
and contrary to the Charter, the 
Arab representatives walked out of 
the Assembly Hall. 

The Assembly took a number of 
other important political decisions. 
An Interim Committee of the Assem- 
bly—familiarly known as the “Little 
Assembly”—was established over the 
strong protest of the Soviet Union 
and other eastern European nations 
which maintained that this action 
was contrary to the Charter. This 
Committee was to assist the Assem- 
bly in discharging its responsibilties 
for international peace and security 
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between the second and third ses- 
sions. Among the initial assignments 
given the Interim Committee was the 
study of voting—including the 
“veto”—in the Security Council. 

The Assembly called on Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one 
hand and Greece on the other to co- 
operate in settling their disputes by 
peaceful means and made a num- 
ber of recommendations. It also 
set up a Special Balkan Committee 
to observe how these recommenda- 
tions were complied with, and to be 
available to assist the four Govern- 
ments in implementing them. 


Still another body was ‘established 
—the Temporary Commission on 
Korea—to implement the Assembly’s 
decisions for re-establishing indepen- 
dence and self-government for Korea. 
The Assembly also declared that all 
occupying forces should be with- 
drawn from that country as soon as 
possible. The establishment of both 
the Balkan Committee and the Kor- 
ean Commission was criticized strong- 
ly by the U.S.S.R, which advocated 
the withdrawal of foreign armed 
forces from Greece and Korea, and 
the supervision by the United Na- 
tions of all outside economic aid to 
the former country. 

On “Warmongering’—the subject 
of bitter recriminations during the 
general debate—the Assembly ap- 
proved unanimously a compromise 
resolution. It requested Members to 
promote friendly relations among na- 
tions by all available means, and to 
encourage the spread of all infor- 
mation designed to give expression 
to the undoubted desire of all peo- 
ples for peace. 

Yemen and Pakistan were admitted 
as new Members, thereby increasing 
the membership to 55. The Assem- 
bly recommended that the perman- 
ent members of the Security Council 
try to agree on the admission of 
eleven applicants which had not 
been recommended by the Council. 
The Assembly also asked an advisory 
opinion from the International Court: 
whether a Member was entitled to 
make its consent to the admission 
of an applicant dependent on condi- 
tions not provided by Article 4 (on 





membership) of the Charter; and 
whether it may subject its affirma- 
tive vote to the additional condition 
that other states should also be ad- 
mitted. 

New members were elected to the 
Security Council and to the Trustee. 


ship Council. A trusteeship agree- 
ment for Nauru—a small island in 
the Pacific—was submitted by Aus- 
tralia on behalf of New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and itself, and this 
was approved. The Assembly 
“hoped” that South Africa would 
find it possible to submit a trustee- 
ship agreement for South West Af- 
rica. Meanwhile, the Assembly 
authorized the Trusteeship Council 
to examine and submit observations 
on the report which the Union Gov- 
ernment had submitted on South 
West Africa. 

A permanent Special Committee 
was created to provide the necessary 
continuing machinery to enable prac- 
tical use to be made of the informa- 
tion transmitted annually on non-self- 
governing territories. 

Agreements linking five specialized 
agencies—WHO, UPU, ITU, the In- 
ternational Bank, and the Monetary 
Fund—to the United Nations were 
approved. An International Law 
Commission was established. 

The Assembly authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to negotiate with the 
United States for a $65,000,000 inter- 
est-free loan to finance the building 
of the permanent headquarters—and 
directed him to proceed with con- 
struction. 

“I am confident,” declared the 
Secretary-General at the conclusion 
of the long session, “that out of all 
this work we shall be able to achieve 
real progress toward a more se- 
curely peaceful world in the ten 
months before we meet again for the 
third session of the General Assem- 
bly in Europe.” er 


V 

Actually, however, the Assembly 
met the next time at Lake Success, 
rather than in Paris. On March 30, 
the United States requested the Se- 
curity Council to convene a special 
session of the assembly “to consider 
(Continued on page 737) 
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Issues Before General Assem bly 


The heaviest provisional agenda in the General Assembly’s history —68 
items in all—will confront the representatives of the Member nations when 


they gather for the third regular session. 


The Assembly may decide by a 


majority of those present and voting to delete or amend any of these items. 
It may also add items “of an important and urgent character.” The pro- 
visional agenda and the supplementary list are reproduced below, together 
with our annotations of the items and references to relevant documents. 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the 
Delegation of Argentina. 

According to the Assembly’s rules of procedure, the 
chairman of the delegation from which the President of 
the previous session was elected will preside until the new 
President is elected. Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) was 
the President of the last (special) session. 


[Rule 26, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly. ] 


® 

2. Appointment of the Credentials Committee. 

The nine members of the Credentials Committee are 
elected at the beginning of each session on the proposal 
of the President. The Committee normally meets twice: 
at the beginning and at the end of the session. It ex- 
amines and reports on the credentials of the representa- 


tives. 
[Rules 24 and 25, Rules of Procedure of 
the General Assembly. ] 


& 
3. Election of the President. 
The President is elected for each session by secret 
ballot. Election is by simple majority of those present 
and voting. There are no nominations. 


[Rules 27 and 84, Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly; Article 21, 
United Nations Charter. ] 


* 
4. Constitution of the Main Committees and election 
of officers. 
There are six Main Committees, on which all Member 


states are represented: ‘ 
I. Political and Security Committee (including the 
regulation of armaments). 
II. Economic and Financial Committee. 
III. Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee. 
IV. Trusteeship Committee (including Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. ) 
V. Administrative and Budgetary Committee. 
VI. Legal Committee. 
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One of the first tasks at each session is to elect the 
seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the Main 
Committees. These officers, together with the President 
of the Assembly, constitute the General Committee, which 
acts as the Assembly’s steering committee. It is the Gen- 
eral Committee which considers and reports to the As- 
sembly on the provisional agenda, the supplementary 
list, and applications for inclusion of additional items. It 
is precluded from deciding any political question. 

No two members of the General Committee may be 
members of the same delegation. Equitable geographical 
distribution, experience, and personal competence are 
factors taken into account in the choice of the chairmen 
of the six Main Committees. 


[Rules 33, 35, 90, and 91, Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly. ] 


2 

5. Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The seven Vice-Presidents are so chosen as to ensure 
the representative character of the General Committee. 
They are elected by a simple majority. There are no 
nominations and the ballot is secret. A Vice-President 
may take the place of the President during the latter’s 
absence. The Vice-Presidents hold office for the session. 


[Rules 27, 28, and 29, Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly; Article 
21, United Nations Charter. ] 


as 
6. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, Paragraph 2 of the Charter. 
The Charter provides that the General Assembly shall 


not make a recommendation on any dispute or situation 
which is being dealt with by the Security Council—unless 
the Council requests such a recommendation. According- 
ly the Secretary-General with the Council’s consent noti- 
fies each session of matters related to the maintenance 
of peace and security which are before the Security 
Council. Immediately the Council ceases to deal with a 
matter, the Secretary-General notifies the Assembly. 


[Rule 42, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly. ] 
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7. Adoption of the Agenda. 

Adoption is by simple majority. At the regular ses- 
sions items may be amended or deleted from the agenda. 
Important and urgent matters may be added to the 
agenda by a majority of the Members present and voting. 
Additional items are not considered until seven days 
after they have been placed on the agenda, unless the 
Assembly decides otherwise by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting. 


{Rule 14, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly. A/585, A/594, 
A/608, A/608/Rev. 1, A/608 Rev. 2, 
A/612, A/614, A/616.] 


& 

8. Opening of the general debate. 

The substance of items 9, 10, 11, and 12 below forms 
the basis on which the general debate takes place. 

e 
9. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization. 

This report is required by the Charter. A printed 
report covering the period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 
was published and circulated to Member governments in 
August. 

[Rule 41, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly; Article 98, United 
Nations Charter. A/565. ] 

e 

10. Report of the Security Council. 

The Charter provides that the Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the Council. 
These reports, according to the Charter, must include an 
account of the measures which the Security Council has 
taken or decided upon to maintain international peace 
and security. 

[Article 15, United Nations Charter. ] 
8 

11. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 

The General Assembly receives and considers reports 
from the other organs of the United Nations, including 
the Economic and Social Council which operates under 
its authority. 

The report to this session will cover the work of the 
Council from August 1947 to August 1948. 


[Articles 62 and 64, United Nations 
Charter. ] 


* 

12. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 

The report will cover the second and third sessions 
of the Council, which met respectively from November 
20 to December 16, 1947 and from June 16 to August 
5, 1948. 

[Article 15, United Nations Charter. 
A/603.] 
e 


13. Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 182 (11) of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947). 


The Secretary-General was authorized last year to 
negotiate and conclude an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for an interest- 
free loan, of not more than $65 million, to provide for 
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the construction of the Permanent Headquarters. The 
loan agreement was signed on March 23, 1948. Author- 
izing legislation was approved by the United States Con- 
gress on August 5, 1948, and construction is expected to 
begin in October. 


* 

14. Admission of new Members. 

(a) Report of the Security Council 
(Resolution 113 (11) of November 17, 1947.) 

In the resolution referred to, the General Assembly 
recommends to the permanent members of the Security 
Council that they consult with a view to reaching an 
agreement on the admission to membership of the ap- 
plicants not recommended hitherto, and submit their 
conclusions to the Security Council. 

[A/520. ] 

(b) Advisory Opinion of the International Court of 
Justice (Resolution 113 (11) of November 17, 
1947). 

In this resolution, the Assembly requested the Court 
to give an advisory opinion on the following question: 
Is a Member of the United Nations juridically entitled to 
make its vote for the admission of a State dependent on 
conditions not expressly provided by paragraph 1 of 
Article 4 of the Charter? In particular, can such a 
Member, while it recognizes the conditions set forth in 
that provision to be fulfilled by the State concerned, 
subject its affirmative vote to the additional condition 
that other States be admitted to Membership in the 
United Nations together with that State? 

On May 28, the Court, by nine votes to six, expressed 
the opinion that a Member is not so juridically entitled, 
and that a Member may not make its affirmative vote 
for the admission of any State subject to the admission 
of other States. 

[A/597.] 

(c) Admission to the Organization of Italy and all 
those States whose applications for Member- 
ship have obtained seven votes in the Security 
Council (item proposed by Argentina). 


The following States have obtained seven votes but 
have not been recommended because of the adverse vote 
of the U.S.S.R., a permanent member: Austria, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan. New Mem- 
bers to the United Nations are admitted by a decision of 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

[Article 4, United Nations Charter; Rule 
126, Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly. A/586, A/617, A/618.] 

* 3 

15. Threats to the political independence and territorial 

integrity of Greece: report of the United Nations 


Special Committee on the Balkans -(Resolution 109 
CII) of October 21, 1947). 


At its last session the General Assembly called on 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one hand, and 
Greece on the other to: establish normal diplomatic re- 
lations; establish frontier conventions to regulate their 
border disputes; deal with refugee problems raised by 
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the fighting in the area; and study the practicability of 
arranging for a voluntary transfer of minorities. 


A nine-member Special Committee on the Balkans was 
also established to observe the compliance of the four 
Governments with the Assembly’s recommendations, and 
to be available to assist them in implementing those 
recommendations. This Special Committee—except for 
the Soviet Union and Poland which would not participate 
in its work on grounds that the body’s terms of reference 
violated the Charter—set up headquarters at Salonika 
on December 1, 1947. 

The Special Committee’s Report covers the period 
from October 21, 1947 to June 16, 1948; it reviews 
the creation and organization of UNSCOB; its concilia- 
tory role in the Balkans; the support given to Greek 
guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia; the 
general situation on the northern borders of Greece; 
and the Committee’s conclusions and recommendations 
to the Assembly. 


[A/521, A/521/Corr. 1, A/522, A 574, 
A/574/Add, 1.] 


* 

16. The problem of the independence of Korea. 

(a) Report of the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea (Resolution 112 (Ii) of 
November 14, 1947). 

Established on November 14, 1947, the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea was to implement the 
Assembly’s recommendations for re-establishing inde- 
pendence and self-government for Korea, which had been 
occupied by the United States and the U.S.S.R. follow- 
ing the surrender of Japan. The Assembly’s program 
included the holding of national elections before the end 
of March 1948 under the observation of the Commission, 
which was empowered to “travel, observe and consult” 
throughout Korea. 


The Commission held its first meeting in Seoul, Korea, 
on January 12, 1948—but without the presence of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. which had stated to the Assembly that 
it would not participate in the Commission’s work. The 
Commission was unable to enter Soviet-occupied Korea, 
and consulted with the Interim Committee on_ this 
problem (see below). 


The elections in South Korea were held on May 10, 
under the observation of the Commission, which recorded 
on June 25 that the results of the ballot were a valid 
expression of the free will of the electorate in those parts 
of Korea accessible to it. ; 

The first part of the Commission’s report—-covering 
its work from January to the elections—was adopted in 
Shanghai in June. 

[A/523, A/525, A/527, A/528, A/529, 
A/540, A/548, A/561, A/563, A/564, 
A/583, A/595, A/607.] 
(b) Report of the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly (Resolution 112 (II) of November 
14, 1947). 


Because of the inability of the Commission to enter 
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North Korea to carry out its functions, its Chairman 

consulted at Headquarters with the Interim Committee. 

On February 26, 1948, the Interim Committee decided. 

by 31 votes to 2, that it was “incumbent” upon the 

Temporary Commission to implement its program “in 

such parts of Korea as are accessible to the Commission.” 
[A/583.] 


= 

17. The problem of voting in the Security Council. 

(a) Report of the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly (Resolution 117 (IL) of November 
21, 1947.) 

To its Interim Committee, the Assembly referred the 
question of voting in the Security Council. It usked the 
Committee to consider all proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the second session of the Assembly or which 
might be submitted to the Committee itself and to report 
to the present session. 

Accordingly, the Interim Committee has proposed 
that members of the Security Council recognize 36 items 
in a list of possible decisions as procedural, and take 
decisions on them by the vote of any seven members; 
that the permanent members agree to adopt the simple 
seven-vote rule for a number of other items whether 
these are considered procedural or non-procedural. 
Further, the Interim Committee proposes that wherever 
possible, the permanent members of the Council should 
consult among themselves on important decisions to be 
taken. Further, before a vote is taken, they should con- 
sult on whether their unanimity is required to enable the 
Security Council to function effectively. If unanimity 
cannot be achieved, the minority of the permanent mem- 
bers should exercise their “veto” only when they con- 
sider the question of vital importance to the United Na- 
tions as a whole. Finally, the “veto” would not be exer- 
cised, according to the Interim Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, simply because a proposal does not go far enough 
to satisfy a permanent member. 

[A/578.] 

(b) Convocation of a General Conference under 
Article 109 of the Charter in order to study the 
question of the “veto” in the Security Council 
(item proposed by Argentina). 

One of the methods for amending the Charter is by a 
General Conference of all the Members, especially con- 
voked for that purpose. The decision to call such a Con- 
ference must be taken by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 


A proposal recommending that the Assembly consider 
whether the time had come to call such a Conference 
was introduced in the Interim Committee by Argentina. 
This proposal, in amended form, was approved by 19 
votes to 7, with 10 abstentions. 


In addition, Argentina also requested the Secretary- 
General on July 21 to include the convocation of a 
General Conference under Article 109 of the Charter 
“in order to study the question of the veto in the Se- 
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curity Council” as an item on the Assembly’s provisional 
agenda. 
[A/586.] 
* 


18. Advisability of establishing a Permanent Committee 
of the General Assembly: Report of the Interim 
Committee (Resolution 111 (II) of November 13, 
1947). 

The Interim Committee was established for the period 
between the last session and the present. But the Assem- 
bly asked the Committee to recommend whether a per- 
manent committee should be established. In its report to 
the Assembly the Interim Committee unanimously recom- 
mends that it be continued for a further period to be 
determined by the General Assembly. 

[A/606.] 
* 


19. Study of methods for the promotion of international 
co-operation in the political field: report of the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly (Reso- 
lution 111 (II) of November 13, 1947). 


The Interim Committee’s recommendations on this 
subject include: a proposal to use the good offices of 
the Presidents of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council for conciliation purposes; a proposal to estab- 
lish a panel for enquiry or conciliation; and suggested 
amendments to restore the full efficacy of the General 
Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. 

[A/605.] 
e 


20. Reports of the Atomic Energy Commission: resolution 
of the Security Council. 


On May 26, 1948, the Atomic Energy Commission 
submitted its third report to the Security Council. The 
Council on June 22 by a 9-0 vote with two abstentions 
(Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.) adopted a resolution 
transmitting these reports to the General Assembly with 
the record of the Council’s deliberations on this subject, 
“as a matter of special concern.” 


The report states that the Commission found that after 
22 months of work it was confronted by virtually the 
same deadlock that stultified its initial discussions. 


The report states that “the failure to achieve agree- 
ment on the international control of atomic energy arises 
from a situation that is beyond the competence of this 
Commission.” The Commission concludes therefore that 
no useful purpose can be served by carrying on negotia- 
tions at its level. 


[A/579, AEC/18,Rev.1, AEC/18/Rev.1/- 
Corr.1, 8/557, AEC/31, AEC/31/Corr.1, 
AEC/31/Corr.2, AEC/31/Add.1, AEC/- 
31/Add.1/Corr.1, AEC/31/Add.2, S/PV.- 
318, S/PV.321, S/PV. 325.] 

® 


21. Election of three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


The Security Council is composed of five permanent 
members—China, France, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
and the United States of America—and six others elected 
by the General Assembly. The six non-permanent mem- 
bers now are Argentina, Canada, Ukrainian S.S.R., Bel- 
gium, Colombia, and Syria, of which the last three are to 
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retire at the end of 1948. Three members have therefore 
to be elected at this session. The elections are by secret 
ballot. A two-thirds majority vote is required. Due 
regard is to be paid in the election first to the contri- 
bution Members make to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the other purposes of the or- 
ganization, and also to equitable geographical distribu- 
tion. The retiring members are not eligible for immediate 


re-election. 
[Rules 131 and 132, Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly; Article 23, 
United Nations Charter. ] 


22. Report of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa on the Administration of South West Africa: 
report of the Trusteeship Council (Resolution 141 
(II) of November 1, 1947). 


This report deals with the administration of South 
West. Africa, a territory formerly administered under 
League of Nations mandate by the Union of South Africa. 
The Assembly has recommended that South West Africa 
be placed under the International Trusteeship System. 
The Union of South Africa has not complied with this 
recommendation. However, it gave assurance that it 
would continue to administer the territory in the spirit 
of the mandate, and has submitted a report on its admin- 
istration of the territory. The Trusteeship Council, as 
authorized by the General Assembly at its second session, 
has examined that report. The result of its examination 
is included in the Council’s report to the General Assem- 
bly. This report consists largely of observations on the 
conditions and administrative situation in the territory. 


& 
23. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
(a) Summary and analysis of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter: 
report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 66 
(1) of December 14, 1946). 

By Article 73 (e) of the Charter, Member states re- 
sponsible for administering non-self-governing territories 
undertake to transmit information relating to economic, 
social, and educational conditions in these territories. 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories trans- 
mitted during 1947 has been summarized and analyzed 
by the Secretary-General. 

(b) Information transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter: report of the Special Committee 
(Resolution 146 (II) of November 3, 1947). 


The information and the Secretary-General’s summary 
and analysis are examined by a special committee of the 
Assembly which will submit its report to the Assembly. 

A/566, A/566/Add.1, A/567, A/568, 

A/568/Add.1, A/569, A/569/Corr.1, 

A/570, A/571, A/571/Add.1, A/573, 

A/587, A/588, A/589, A/589/Corr.1, 

A/590, A/591, A/592, “A/592/Corr.1.] 
* 

24. Agreements with spécialized agencies. 

(a) Application of Finland for membership in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization: item 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 
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Finland’s application for membership in ICAO was 
approved by the ICAO Assembly on June 10 by the re- 
quired four-fifths vote. In keeping with Article II of the 
agreement between the United Nations and ICAO, this 
application will now have to be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. If the Assembly approves, Finland will 
be admitted to ICAO. 

(b) Approval of supplementary agreements with 
specialized agencies concerning the use of 
United Nations laissez-passer: report of the 
Secretary-General. 

The United Nations uses its own laissez-passer for the 
travel of its members on official business. The same 
laissez-passer is also used by several specialized agencies, 
whose agreements with the United Nations provide for 
this privilege. Some of the agreements, however, do not 
refer to the laissez-passer, and the Economic and Social 
Council authorized the Secretary-General last February 
to negotiate supplementary agreements with these 
agencies to cover this point. These agreements have now 
been negotiated and have to be approved by the General 
Assembly. When they have also been approved by the 
specialized agencies involved, they will come into force. 


[A/581, A/615.] 


25. Relations with and co-ordination of specialized 
agencies and work programs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies: report of the Secretary- 
General (Resolution 125 (II) of November 20, 
1947). 

It is obviously desirable that the budgets of the United 
Nations and its related agencies should be drawn up on 
as uniform a basis as possible in order to facilitate com- 
parison. With this in view, the General Assembly on 
November 20, 1947 requested the Secretary-General to 
report to the present session on: measures for achieving 
greater uniformity in presentation of the budgets of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies; the fiscal year 
and schedule of meetings of the specialized agencies in 
relation to the procedures of the Economic and Social 
Council, and the General Assembly with respect to the 
specialized agencies; the feasibility of improved budget- 
ary co-ordination between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; and promotion of similar budgetary, 
administrative, and financial practices. 


In preparing his report, the Secretary-General con- 
sulted with the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions on the substance of the matters 
dealt with, and with the specialized agencies both as to 
fact and presentation. 

[A/599.] 


26. Freedom of information: report of the Economic 
and Social Council (Resolution 59 (1) of December 

14, 1946). 
The Conference on Freedom of Information adopted 
three draft conventions in April, 1948. Only one— 
Gathering and International Transmission of Informa- 
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tion—was studied at the seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council. The three proposed conventions are 
being referred to the General Assembly without recom- 
mendations. 

9 
Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Council consists of eighteen members elected by 
the Assembly for three-year terms. Six retire each year. 
The six whose terms expire at the end of 1948 are: 
Canada, Chile, China, France, Peru, and the Nether- 
lands. Election is by secret ballot, and a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting is required. Re- 
tiring members are eligible for immediate re-election. 

[Article 61, United Nations Charter. ] 


27. 


Bw 

28. Election of five members of the International Court 

of Justice. 

The members of the Court are elected for nine years, 
and may be re-elected. The retiring judges are H. E. 
Badawi Pasha (Ecypt), Dr. M. Hsu (Curna), J. E. Read 
(CanaDA), Bogdan Winiarski (POLAND), Dr. M. Zoricic 


( YUGOSLAVIA). 
[Article 13 (1), Statute of the Court.] 


29. Progressive Development of International Law: elec- 
tion of the members of the International Law Com- 
mission (Resolution 174 (II) of November 21, 


1947). 
At its second session, the Assembly decided to establish 


the International Law Commission but deferred the selec- 
tion of its fifteen members to the present session. The 
purpose of the Commission is to help the Assembly to 
carry out one of its Charter responsibilities, namely, to 
develop and codify international law. 


[A/576, A/576/Rev. 1, A/516/Rev.- 
1/Add.1, A/576/Rev.1/Add.2. } 


® 
30. Registration and publication of treaties and internal 
agreements: report of the Secretary-General. 
Every treaty and every international agreement entered 
into by any Member state must, under Article 102 of the 
Charter, be registered with the Secretariat and be pub- 
lished by it. A Member country cannot invoke before 
any organ of the United Nations any treaty or agreement 
not so registered. As of July 1, 1948, 614 treaties or 
international agreements submitted by 22 Governments 
and two specialized agencies had been received by the 


Secretary-General. 
[A/613.] 


a 
Privileges and immunities of the United Nations: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General. 
(a) Headquarters Agreement. 

By this Agreement—which was brought into effect by 
an exchange of notes between the Secretary-General and 
the United States representative to the United Nations 
on November 21, 1947—the same privileges and immun- 
ities are granted to certain categories of representatives 


31. 
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of Member states as are accorded to diplomatic envoys 
accredited to the Government of the United States. 

The Secretary-General’s Report states that an under- 
standing has been reached regarding the accreditation of 
representatives of the press, radio, film and other infor- 
mation agencies. 


(b) General Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations. 


The Secretary-General has re-emphasized the need for 
bringing this Convention into force. The following 
states, in the order in which they deposited their ifistru- 
ments of accession, had become parties to the Conven- 
tion by July 1, 1948: United Kingdom, Dominican Re- 
public, Liberia, Iran, Honduras, Panama, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Haiti, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Afghanistan, Philippines, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
Greece, Poland, Canada, Iceland, Netherlands, India, 
Denmark. 


& 
32. Genocide: Draft Convention and Report of the 
Economic and Social Council (Resolution 180 (II) 
1 November 21, 1947). 

In December, 1946, the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly resolved that Genocide is a crime under international 
law, and requested the Economic and Social Council to 
draw up a draft convention on the subject. At the Coun- 
cil’s request, the Secretary-General prepared a draft which 
was subsequently circulated to Member governments. At 
its second session, the Assembly asked the Economic and 
Social Council to continue this work and complete the 
convention. The Council set up an ad hoc Committee 
on Genocide, which met at Lake Success from March 3 
to April 5, 1948, and finally completed a draft conven- 
tion on Genocide, comprising 19 articles. At its seventh 
session, the Council had time only to hold a general 
debate on this subject, and it decided to transmit to the 
General Assembly the draft convention as prepared by 
the ad hoc Committee on Genocide. 


33. Draft rules for the convening of international con- 
ferences: report of the Secretary-General (Resolu- 


tion 173 (II) of November 17, 1947). 
These rules are being prepared under authority of 
paragraph 4 of Article 62 of the Charter. 
{A/520.] 


34. Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General in 
Charge of the Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General and General Co-ordination. 

The appointment of Commander Robert G. A. Jackson 
(AUSTRALIA) to this post was announced in January 
1948. Commander Jackson will be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and sworn in by the Secretary-General. 


35. Financial administration of the United Nations: 
(a) Financial report and accounts for the financial 
period ended December 31, 1947, and report of 
the Board of Auditors. 
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The financial report for the year 1947 shows that total 
obligations for the year amounted to $27,290,241.21 as 
against appropriations of $28,616,568 voted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, leaving an unobligated balance of ap- 
propriations of over one million dollars. 

[A/557.] 
(b) Supplementary estimates for the financial year 
1948; report of the Secretary-General. 


The General Assembly approved a budget of $34,825,- 
195 for the expenses of the Organization during the 
financial year 1948. A review of obligations to be in- 
curred before the end of 1948 will determine to what 
extent it may be necessary to request supplementary 
appropriations. 

[A/C.5/219.] 
(c) Budget estimates for the financial year 1949. 

These estimates amount to $33,469,587, as compared 
with $34,825,195 for 1948, a decrease partly occasioned 
by the reduced cost of holding the General Assembly in 
1949 in New York rather than in Europe and because no 
provision is made in the 1949 estimates for continuation 
of the Interim Committee or for a number otf commis- 
sions whose existence formally terminates in 1948. How- 
ever, if only the ordinary expenditures are teken into 
account, and the political missions are excluded, “the 
1949 Budget remains at approximately the same level 
as the Budget for 1948.” 

[A/556.] 
(d) Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses: report 
of the Secretary-General (Resolution 166 (II) 
B, of November 20, 1947). 


Under this resolution, the Secretary-General was given 
authority with the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
to enter into commitments to meet unforeseen and ex- 
traordinary expenses for which no provision had been 
made in the budget. Such concurrence would not be 
necessary for commitments not exceeding $2 million if 
the Secretary-General certified they were related to the 
maintenance of peace and security or to economic rehab- 
ilitation. As of June 20, 1948, commitments under this 
authorization amounted to $977,040, and covered ex- 
penses in connection with the Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian Question, Palestine and the City of 
Jerusalem, the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
and the second special session of the General Assembly. 


(e) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions. 


The General Assembly’s nine-member Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions is 
responsible for expert examination of the budget estim- 
ates. In its current report to the Assembly the Com- 
mittee proposes reduction of the total figure to $31,- 
910.810. 

[Rule 146, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly; A/534, A/598.] 
(f) Report of the Committee on Contributions. 

This ten-member committee advises the Assembly con- 
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cerning the apportionment of the expenses of the organ- 
ization among the Members “broadly according to the 
capacity to pay.” The Assembly set a revised scale of 
payments for 1947, and according to the Asembly pro- 
cedural rules, the scale is not to be revised generally for 
at least three years unless there have been substantial 
changes in capacity to pay. The Committee, however, has 


to review and report on the scale. 
[Rule 149, Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly. ] 
(g) International Children’s Emergency Fund; an- 


nual audit of the accounts of the Fund: report 
of the Secretary-General. 

The Fund was established by the General Assembly on 
December 11, 1946 for the benefit of children and adol- 
escents of countries which were the victims of aggression 
and for child health purposes generally. 


36. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership 
ot subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 
(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 


Budgetary Questions. 

The terms of the following members expire this year: 
C. L. Hsia (Cuina), Thanassis Aghnides (GREECE), 
Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S.S.R.). 

(b) Commitiee on Contributions. 

The terms of J. P. Bridgen (AUSTRALIA), Seymour 
Jacklin (UNION oF SouTH AFRICA), Dr. Martinez Ca- 
banas (Mexico) and Nicolai V. Orlov (U.S.S.R.) expire 
this year. : 

[A/602.] 
(c) Board of Auditors. 

Three external auditors were appointed on December 
7, 1946 to audit the accounts of the United Nations and 
the International Court of Justice. The term of office of 
one of these auditors—the Auditor-General of Sweden— 
expires on June 30, 1949. The Assembly has therefore 
to appoint another auditor to take office on July 1, 1949 
for a three-year term. 

[A/601.] 
(d) Investments Committee. 

This Committee was appointed under General Assem- 
bly Resolution 155 (II), and held its first session in 
April, 1948 to consider, principally, the investment of 
the Pension and Provident Funds. There are three mem- 
bers, and the term of Marriner Eccles expires this year, 
so that one member must be elected to his place. The 
Secretary-General, with the approval of the Advisory 
Committee, has nominated Lesli R. Rounds of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

[A/600.] 


e@ 

37. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme. 

The first balance sheet and report on the operations 
of the Pension Fund will be presented to the Assembly. 
The Fund is administered by the Staff Benefit Committee, 
and membership in the scheme exceeds 1,500. The Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, has devised its 
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proposals for a permanent scheme, and these will be 
presented to the Assembly. 
[A/584, A/622.] 
* 


38. Tax Equalization: proposed staff assessment plan: 
report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 160 
(II) of November 20, 1947). 


Members who have not yet fully acceded to the Con- 
vention on Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions have been requested to take the necessary legislative 
action in order to exempt their nationals employed by the 
United Nations from national income taxation; and pend- 
ing such action, to grant relief from double taxation to 
their nationals employed by the United Nations. The 
resolution referred to above also requests the Secretary- 
General to prepare and submit to the General Assembly 
a Staff Contributions Plan in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee. 


39. United Nations Telecommunications System: report 


of the Secretary-General (Resolution 158 (II) of 
November 20, 1947). 


The Secretary General was asked to make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly regarding wave-lengths, 
call signs, and rights and privileges necessary for the 
operation of the United Nations telecommunications 
system. 

* 
40. Organization: of a United Nations Postal Service: 


report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 159 
(il) of November 20, 1947). 


The Secretary-General was asked to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the administrative, technical, and financial 
implications of the organization of a United Nations pos- 
tal service. 

2 
41. Transfer of the assets of the League of Nations: 


report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 24 (1) 
of February 12, 1946). 


Under the provisions of the “Common Plan,” the 
United Nations agreed that the credits—amounting to 
$10,809,529.21—arising from the transfer would be dis- 
tributed in accordance with percentages laid down by 
the League of Nations, and that the General Assembly 
would decide on the purposes to which, and the dates 
on which, these credits should be applied, provided that, 
in any case, the credits should begin to be available not 
later than December 31, 1948. Certain Members have 
intended to hold discussions to consider an arrangement 
for allocation of shares in the credit comparable with 
that applicable to members of the League. As of July 1, 
1948, however, the Secretary-General had received no in- 
dication that the discussions had taken place. 

[A/604.] 


42. Composition of the Secretariat and the principle of 
geographical distribution: report of the Secretary- 
General (Resolution 153 (11) of November 15, 
1947). 

Under the provisions of Article 101 (3) of the Char- 


ter, the paramount consideration in the employment of 
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the staff shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due 
regard, however, shall be paid to the importance of re- 
cruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible. The Secretary-General reports that there has been a 
“slow but steady improvement” in the geographical dis- 


tribution picture. 
* 


43. Proposal for the adoption of Spanish as one of the 
working languages of the General Assembly: report 
of the Secretary-General (Resolution 154 (II) of 
November 15, 1947). 


At present English and French are the working lang- 
uages of the United Nations. The Secretary-General his 
been asked to study all aspects of the proposal to add 
Spanish to the working languages and to report to the 
Assembly. He reported that the total cost for extra staff 
and facilities would amount to $1,236,031. 


[Rule 44, Bules of Procedure of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. ] 


44. Violation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of fundamental human rights, traditional diplo- 
matic practices and other principles of the Charter: 
item proposed by Chile. 


The Secretary-General received from the Government 
of Chile on June 23, 1948 the following items to b> 
included in the provisional agenda: 


(a) Violation by the Soviet Union of fundamental 
human rights in preventing the Russian wives of 
foreign nationals from leaving the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics either in company 

with their husbands or in order to rejoin them, 

action which could impair friendly relations 
among nations and violate the principles of 


the Charter. 
(b 


—_— 


Violation by the Soviet Union of fundamental 
human rights, traditional diplomatic practices, 
and other principles of the Charter in refusing 
to allow a member of the family of the ex- 
Ambassador of Chile to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to leave that country in 
company with the Ambassador. 


Both these items have been submitted under Article 14 
of the Charter. This empowers the Assembly to “recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful adjustment of, any situa- 
tion regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations between na- 


2 


tions. .'.. 
[A/560, A/562.] 
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45. Treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa: 
item proposed by India. 


This question was first brought to the attention of the 
Secretary-General by India in June, 1946. On December 
8, 1946, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
stating that because of the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa friendly relations between the two 
Member states had been impaired and were likely to be 
further impaired unless a satisfactory settlement was 
reached. The resolution also expressed the opinion that 
treatment of Indians in the Union should conform to 
international obligations under agreements concluded 
between the two Governments and relevant provisions of 
the Charter, and requested the two Governmnts to report 
at the next session of the Assembly on the measures 
to this effect. Both Governments reported to the Second 
Session of the General Assembly, in the fall of 1947, but 
a resolution on the subject proposed by the Political and 
Security Committee during that session failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority in plenary meeting of 
the Assembly. India has again requested that this item be 
included in the agenda. 


[A/577.] 
& 


46. Equitable geographical distribution of the seats for 
the six non-permanent members in the Security 
Council: item proposed by India. 


Under Article 23 of the Charter, the General Assembly 
elects the six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, “due regard being specially paid . . . also to 
equitable geographical distribution.” 


[A/580.] 
* 


47. Amendment of Rule 149 of the Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly to provide for the recogni- 
tion of the principle of a percentage ceiling in the 
scale of assessments to meet expenses of the United 
Nations: item proposed by the United States of 
America. 

The rule mentioned in this item now calls for Mem- 

bers to contribute to the United Nations “broadly accor«- 
ing to capacity to pay.” 


[A/582.] 


48. Increase to twenty-four the number of Member 
states represented in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: item proposed by Argentina. 

This item is a proposal to amend Article 61 of the 
Charter which sets the number of members 4t eighteen. 
The item had previously been included in the agenda for 
the second session of the Assembly. On that occasion, an 
Argentine draft resolution also proposed’ that the General 
Assembly would, in electing the Council’s members, espe- 
cially take into account the contribution of Members to 
the maintenance of a stable and efficient economy, as well 
as their ability to co-operate in the solution of world 


economic and social problems. 
[A/586.] 
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Supplementary Agenda List 


1. Permanent invitation to the Director-General of the 
Organization of American States to assist at the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly: item proposed by 
Argentina. 


During the 1947 regular session, a number of dis- 
tinguished guests addressed the General Assembly at the 
invitation of its President. Among these was Dr. Alberto 
Camargo Lleras, Director-General of the Pan-American 
Union. 

[A/594] 
& 


2. Permanent Missions to the United Nations: item pro- 

posed by Bolivia. 

The Bolivian delegation has suggested that the General 
Assembly should consider the advisability of defining the 
status of the permanent delegations to the United Nations 
by a resolution formally recognizing such an institution. 
It would be called “Permanent Mission to the United 
Nations.” A draft resolution to this effect has been 


submitted. 
[A/608, A/608/Rev. 1, A/609) 


3. Creation of a Sub-Commission of the Social Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council on the 
study of the social problems of the aboriginal popu- 
lation of the American continent: item proposed by 


Bolivia . 


A Bolivian draft resolution points out that a large 
aboriginal population on the American continent faces 
peculiar social problems, and that a group of American 
nations are directly and vitally interested in those prob- 
lems. Furthermore, the material and cultural development 
of that population would result in a more profitable util- 
ization of the natural resources of America to the advan- 
tage of the world. It therefore calls for the organization 
of a sub-commission of the Social Commission to study 


those social problems. 
[A/608, A/Rev. 1, 
1) 


A/610, A/610/Rev. 


4. Appointment to fill vacancy in the membership of 
the Committee on Contributions in replacement of 
Dr. Jan Papanek: item proposed by Czechoslovakia. 


5. Appointment to fill vacancy in the membership of 
the Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions in replacement of Dr. Jan Papanek: item 
proposed by Czechoslovakia. 


On March 10, 1948, Dr. Jan Papanek, then permanent 
representative of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations, 
had asked for a Security Council investigation of the 
situation in his country on the complaint that events in 
Czechoslovakia since February 22 endangered interna- 
tional peace and security. On March 15, Dr. Vladimir 
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Houdek was accredited as permanent representative of 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Papanek, however, continued to hold 
membership in a personal capacity on the two commit- 
tees. He was elected to them on three-year terms begin- 
ning January 1, 1947 and January 1, 1948 respectively. 
[A/612] 
a 


6. Refugees and displaced persons 


(a) Problem of refugees and displaced persons: 
item proposed by Poland. 


At its regular session last year, the General Assembly 
noted that its 1946 resolutions on the repatriation and 
resettlement of refugees and displaced persons, and on 
the need for prompt action against racial and religious 
persecution and discrimination, had not been fully im- 
plemented. It reaffirmed its position that the main task 
concerning displaced persons is to encourage and assist 
their early return to their countries of origin, and that 
no obstacles should be placed in the way of the early 
fulfilment of this task. Member states were invited by 
this resolution not to give aid and protection to individ- 
uals or groups who are promoting illegal immigration. 
The resolution also recommended steps that governments 


should take concerning both repatriation and resettlement. 
[A/614] 


(b) Repatriation, resettlement and immigration of 
refugees and displaced persons: report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


The Economic and Social Council has recommended 
to the International Refugee Organization that it consult 
immediately with Members of the United Nations regard- 
ing resettlement of all non-repatriable refugees and dis- 
placed persons on the basis already approved by the 
Assembly. This recommendation is based on a report 
prepared by the Secretary-General, which states that the 
prospect of repatriation of any substantial numbers of 
refugees and displaced persons is now very small. In 
these circumstances, the majority of the Council believed 
that resettlement—the alternate solution contemplated by 
the Assembly for non-repatriable refugees—should now 
be energetically pursued. The Council rejected a Soviet 
draft resolution which would have had the IRO complete 
the repatriation of all refugees by the end of 1949, and 
resolve the question of permanent settlement of refugees 
and displaced persons unwilling to return to their home- 
lands by agreement with the governments of the countries 
of origin. 

[E/1027] 
@ 


7. Discriminations practiced by certain States against 
immigrating labor, and in particular against labor 
recruited from the ranks of refugees: item proposed 
by Poland. 


8. Discriminations practiced by certain States in inter- 
national trade obstructing normal development of 
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trade relations and contrary to the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations Charter: item pro- 
posed by Poland. 


9. Problem of wasting food in certain countries: item 
proposed by Poland. 


10. Question of Franco Spain—implementation of the 
resolutions and recommendations of the General 
Assembly of December 12, 1946 (resolution 39 (1) ) 
and of November 17, 1947 (resolution 114 (II) ): 
item proposed by Poland. 

At its first session, the Assembly had recommended 


that the Franco regime should be debarred from mem- 
bership in all United Nations agencies; that all Members 
should immediately recall their ambassadors from 
Madrid; and that possible further steps should be con- 
sidered by the Security Council after a reasonable time. 

At the 1947 session, the Assembly recalled the steps 
taken by Member states in complying with its 1946 
resolution and expressed confidence that the Security 
Council will exercise its responsibilities under the Charter 
as soon as it considers that the situation regarding Spain 
so requires. 


1l. Declaration of old age rights: item proposed by 
Argentina. 


12. Transfer to the United Nations of functions and 
powers exercised by the League of Nations under the 
international Convention relating to economic statis- 
tics signed at Geneva on December 14, 1928: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 


13. Draft international declaration of human rights: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 
It had been expected that the Economic and Social 


Council at its recently concluded session would formulate 

a final draft of the Declaration on Human Rights for 

submission to the Assembly. The Council was unable to 

do this owing to lack of time and has therefore trans- 

mitted the draft Declaration, together with the statements 

of policy presented by Member nations during its debate. 
[E/1046] 


14. Advisory social welfare services: item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council. 


In December 1946, the General Assembly took over 
UNRRA’s social welfare activities. The United Nations 
social welfare program got under way in 1947. Its serv- 
ices have included a fellowship and training program and 
exchange of social and child welfare consultants. 

At its recent session, the Economic and Social Council 
recommended that the Assembly approve the continuance 
in 1949 ofthese Advisory Social Welfare Services and 
provide for them funds at least equal to those appropri- 
ated for 1948. 


15. Draft Protocol to bring under control drugs outside 
the scope of the Convention of July 13, 1931 for 
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limiting the manufacture and regulating the distribu- 
tion of narcotic drugs, as amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success on December 11, 1946: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 

The draft protocol, passed by the Economic and Social 


Council at its last session, will extend control to new 
drugs including synthetic drugs, like amidone. The 
Council has recommended to the Assembly that this draft 
be submitted as soon as possible for signature by Mem- 
ber states. 

[E/968] 


16. Transfer to the United Nations of the functions 
exercised by the French Government under the Agree- 
ment of May 18, 1904 and the Convention of May 
4, 1910 for the suppression of the white slave traffic 
and under the Agreement of May 4, 1910 for the 
suppression of obscene publications: item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council. 

In response to an earlier offer by the French Govern- 


ment to transfer these functions, the Economic and Social 
Council directed the Secretary-General to prepare a pro- 
tocol for the purpose of effecting the transfer. This draft 
protocol will now be submitted to the Assembly for its 
approval. 


17. Report of the Executive Board of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund: item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Since beginning operations in November 1947, the 


Fund has expended or firmly committed over $64,000,000 
on feeding programs in 12 European countries and China, 
as well as on medical programs. For 1949, the Fund 
plans to extend operations to areas in South East Asia, 
North Africa, Latin America and Germany. In a resolu- 
tion approving the past work and future plans of the 
Fund, the Economic and Social Council has drawn the 
attention of the Assembly particularly to the “urgent 
necessity for contributions from governments of $20,000.- 
000 for the work of the Fund in 1949,” 
[E/1005] 


18. Agreements with specialized agencies: item  pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 
When approved by the Assembly and the controlling 


bodies of the organizations concerned, these agreements 
bring the agencies into relationship with the United 
Nations as “specialized agencies.” The agreements are 
negotiated by the Economic and Social Council and sub- 
mitted to the Assembly for approval. 


(a) The International Refugee Organization. 
The Assembly approved in December 1946 the IRO 


Constitution. Pending ratification by the reqyited num- 
ber of Member nations, IRO’s Preparatory Commission 
assumed operational responsibilities. On August 20, 
1948, with Denmark’s ratification, the provisions for the 
entry into force of the Constitution were fulfilled, as 15 
states representing 75.96 per cent of the required con- 
tribution to the operational budget have now ratified the 


Constitution. 


[E/1063] ' 
(b) Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation. 
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A United Nations Maritime Conference was held in 
Geneva in February and March, 1948 under the auspices 
of the Economic and Social Council. This conference 
voted to establish an Inter-governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization with consultative and advisory 
functions, and a convention to this effect was submitted 
to governments for ratification. A preparatory com- 
mission was established. At its recent session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council agreed to submit to the Assem- 
bly for its approval a draft agreement designed to bring 
the Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization into relation with the United Nations as a spe- 
cialized agency. 

[E/1064] 
@ 

19. Verbatim records. 

As an economy measure, the General Assembly made 
no provision in the 1948 budget for verbatim records 
of the Economic and Social and Trusteeship Councils. 

(a) Records of the Economic and Social Council: 

item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 

In view of the improvement both in accuracy and 
speed of production in the summary records issued dur- 
ing its recent session and of the further improvements 
which may be expected to result from other measures, 
and “in view of financial stringencies,” the Economic 
and Social Council has agreed “for the present to dis- 
pense with written verbatim records of its meetings.” 

[E/1051] 


(b) Records of the Trusteeship Council: 
posed by the Trusteeship Council. 


On July 28, 1948, the Trusteeship Council adopted a 
resolution stating that its work was considerably impeded 


item pro- 


by the absence of verbatim records, particularly as re- 
gards the examination of reports and petitions. The 
Council requested the Assembly to make regular budget- 
ary appropriations to provide it with facilities for ver- 
batim records in mimeographed form, as well as printed 
summary records. 


[A603] 
* 


20. Transfer to the United Nations of the residual 
assets of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration: item proposed by the Secretary- 
General. 

UNRRA was a temporary international agency created 
on November 9, 1943, primarily to provide relief and 
rehabilitation assistance to those countries which had 
been devastated by the Axis powers and which did not 
possess sufficient foreign exchange with which to finance 
necessary imports. The agency officially terminated 
operations on June 30, 1947. Some of UNRRA’s func- 
tions, such as its social welfare activities and operational 
responsibilities on behalf of displaced persons, have al- 
ready been transferred to the United Nations or one or 
more specialized agencies. 


21. Question of continuing United Nations Appeal for 
Children through 1948 and question of modifying 
resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in relation thereto: item proposed by Australia. 

At its last session, the Economic and Social Council 

after a close vote decided to terminate the headquarters 
operation of the United Nations Appeal for Children at 
the end of 1948. A minority view favored extension for 


another year. 


Index to Provisional Agenda and Supplementary List 


ltem No. 
Organizational and General Items 
1. Opening of session by Chairman of Argentine 
Delegation 
2. Appointment of Credentials Committee 
3. Election of President 
4. Constitution of Main Committees and Election of 
Officers 
. Election of Vice-Presidents 
. Notification by Secretary-General under Article 12, 
paragraph 2. 
. Adoption of Agenda 
. Opening of General Debate 
. Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization 


uw 
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Political and Security Items 


10. Report of Security Council 

14. Admission of New Members 

15. Threats to the Political Independence and Terri- 
torial Integrity of Greece 
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16. Problem of the Independence of Korea 
17. Problem of Voting in the Security Council 
18. Advisability of Establishing a Permanent Committee 
of the General Assembly 
19. Study of Methods for Promotion of International 
Co-operation in the Political Field 
20. Reports of the Atomic Energy Commission 
21. Election of Three Non-Permanent Members of the 
Security Council 
45. Treatment of Indians in South Africa 
46. Equitable Geographical Distribution of the Seats 
for the Six Non-Permanent Members in the Security 
Council 
Suppl. 10. Question of Franco Spain 


Economic and Social Items 


11. Report of the Economic and Social Council 

24. and Suppl. 18. Agreements with Specialized Agencies 

25. Relations with and Co-ordination of Specialized 
Agencies and Work Program of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies 
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26. Freedom of Information: Report of the Economic 
and Social Council 

27. Election of Six Members of the Economic and Social 
Council 

32. Genocide: Draft Convention and Report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

44. Violation by the U.S.S.R. of Fundamental Human 
Rights, Traditional Diplomatic Practices and other 
Principles of the Charter 

48. Increase to 24 the Number of Member States repre- 
sented in the Economic and Social Council 

Suppl. 3. Creation of a sub-commission on Social Prob- 
lems of Aboriginal Populations of the American 
Continent. 

Suppl. 6. Question of Refugees and Displaced Persons. 

Suppl. 7. Discriminations practised by certain States 
against imigrating Labor, and in particular against 
Labor recruited from the ranks of refugees. 

Suppl. 8. Trade Discriminat?ons practised by Certain 
States. 

Suppl. 9. Problem of Wasting Food in Certain Countries. 

Suppl. 11. Declaration of Old Age Rights. 

Suppl. 12. Transfer to the United Nations of Functions 
and Powers exercised by the League of Nations 
under the International Convention relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics signed at Geneva on December 14, 
1928. 

Suppl. 13. Draft International Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Suppl. 14. Advisory Social Welfare Services 

Suppl. 15. Draft Protocol to bring under control Drugs 
outside the Scope of the Convention of July 13, 1931 
for limiting the manufacturers and regulating the 
distribution of Narcotic Drugs. 

Suppl. 16. Transfer of Functions relating to White Slave 
Traffic and Suppression of Obscene Publications. 

Suppl. 17. Report of the Executive Board of the UNICEF. 

Suppl. 21. Question of continuing UNAC through 1948. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territory Items 


12. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 

22. Report of the Government of South Africa on the 
Administration of South-West Africa. 

23. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Legal Items 

28. Election of Five Members of the International Court 
of Justice 

29. Progressive Development of International Law: 
election of the members of the International Law 
Commission. 

30. Registration and Publication of Treaties and Inter- 
national Agreements. 

31. Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. 


Administrative and Budgetary ltems 

13. Headquarters of the United Nations. 

33. Draft Rules for the Convening of International Con- 
ferences: 

34. Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General in 
Charge of the Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General and General Co-ordination. 

35. Financial Administration of the United Nations. 

36. Appointments to Fill Vacancies in the Membership 
of Subsidiary Bodies of the General Assembly. 

37. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme. 

38. Tax Equalization: Proposed Staff Assessment Plan. 

39. United Nations Telecommunications System. 

40. Organization of a United Nations Postal Service. 

41. Transfer of the Assets of the League of Nations. 

42. Composition of the Secretariat and the Principle of 
Geographical Distribution. 

43. Proposal for the adoption of Spanish as one of the 
Working Languages of the General Assembly. 

47. Amendment of the Rules of Procedure of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to Provide for the Principle of a 
Percentage Ceiling in Scale of Assessments. 

Suppl. 1. Permanent Invitation to the Director-General 
of the Organization of American States to assist at 
the sessions of the General Assembly. 

Suppl. 2. Permanent Missions to the United Nations. 

Suppl. 4. Appointment to fill vacancy in the Member- 
ship of the Committee on Contributions in replace- 
ment of Dr. Jan Papanek. 

Suppl. 5. Appointment to Fill vacancy in the Member- 
ship of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions in replacement of Dr. Jan 
Papanek. 

Suppl. 19. Verbatim Records. 

Suppl. 20. Transfer to the United Nations of the Residual 
Assets of UNRRA. 


Importance of Intra-European Trade 
Report Finds Need for Great Expansion 


— EuRoPE MUST meet its deficits of overseas 
payments. Eastern Europe must develop its re- 
sources. For both these purposes trade between the two 
parts of the Continent must increase. Indeed, develop- 
ing intra-European trade is the most important means of 
achieving these ends. 

These conclusions are contained in a report, “Poten- 
tialities for Increased Trade and Accelerated Industrial 
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Development in Europe,” prepared by the Economic 
Commission for Europe to aid the deliberations of its 
Ad Hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade 
—which is scheduled to meet in Geneva from September 
27 to October 1. 
Eastern Europe’s Interest 

Eastern European countries vigorously demand the 
raising of production and consumption far beyond pre- 
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war levels. Population increases add to this pressure. 
Raising agricultural production requires fewer rather 
than more people on the farms and thus new outlets for 
labor have to be found in industry. 

This industrialization calls for a great increase of 
imports—iron, steel, machinery and equipment. The 
more advanced countries of Western Europe could play 
a vital role in the process. For many years these coun- 
tries would undoubtedly remain the most advantageous 
source of supply. With the growth of industrialization 
in Eastern countries and the removal of certain institu- 
tional obstacles to trade, the volume of such imports 
would rise far above pre-war levels, the report finds. 

Meanwhile, the Eastern countries could still continue 
to supply foodstuffs and industrial materials as their 
most advantageous exports to Western Europe. 


Western Europe’s Interest 


The immediate task of the Western European coun- 
tries is to find ways of filling the huge gap in their 
overseas balance of payments, which are now covered 
by “extraordinary outside assistance.” For unless this 
task can be successfully accomplished through increased 
production and the reconstruction of their foreign trade, 
the present living standards and production levels of 
these countries may be threatened by the inability to 
pay for necessary imports. 

The current trade position is particularly serious be- 
cause of the loss of “invisible” earnings, because exports 
in 1947 were only about two-thirds of the pre-war volume, 
and because imports came very largely from the dollar 
area. Moreover, increased population and expanded in- 
dustrial production add weight to the supposition that 
Western Europe’s import needs will continue to be 
larger than before the war. 

After extraordinary financial aid—such as the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—comes to an end, the Western 
countries will be limited to buying Western Hemisphere 
goods largely to the value of their direct exports to that 
area, plus the dollar exchange earned through exports 
to countried which in turn have a surplus of exports to 
the United States. Therefore, if Western Europe is to 
obtain its essential import needs without continued re- 
liance on dollar sources beyond its ability to earn dol- 
lars, vigorous efforts to obtain supplies from non-West- 
ern Hemisphere sources will be required. According to 
the report, the minimum amount that would need to 
come from Eastern Europe would seem to be of the 
order of $3,000,000,000 (at 1947 prices). The figure 
would be substantial if Western Europe’s import needs 
exceeded the pre-war level or if it is unable to earn 
dollars in the amounts assumed in these calculations. 
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Shrinking in East-West Trade 


The 1947 volume of exports from Western Europe to 
seven Eastern countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia—was 
only 41 to 44 per cent of 1938 (depending on whether 
it is valued at pre-war or post-war prices). Meanwhile, 
shipments from the seven Eastern European countries 
were only one-third of 1938—while those from the Soviet 
Union to Western Europe (excluding Germany) amounted 
to only 17 per cent. Shipments of food, beverages, and 
tobacco had declined to less than 10 per cent of the 
1938 volume. 

The report estimates that exports from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries (exclusive of the U.S.S.R.) to Western 
Europe—on the basis of pre-war quantities but valued 
at average 1947 prices charged by overseas suppliers— 
would be worth approximately $2,100,000,000. This 
equals about one-quarter of the total 1947 imports into 
Western Europe from the Western Hemisphere, and is 
equivalent to more than one-fifth of Western Europe’s 
1947 trade deficit with the Western Hemisphere. 


Prospects of Trade Revival 


Although the exportable grain surpluses of the Eastern 
European countries may not reach pre-war levels for a 
number of years, those countries should be able to ex- 
port annually about two-thirds of their pre-war average— 
or some 2,500,000 tons of grain—by 1951. Exports 
could be restored to something approaching pre-war 
levels within a few years, according to the report, if 
Western European countries could in turn expand their 
exports—chiefly in machinery and _fertilizers—suffi- 
ciently. Such exports would have to satisfy Eastern 
European needs for goods essential to realize their eco- 
nomic programs, and also offer adequate supplies in 
compensation for the higher level of Eastern European 
exports. 

In the long-term view, the volume of East-West trade 
could be expanded far beyond the pre-war levels “if 
the under-developed countries of Europe could success- 
fully engage in a process of economic development and 
industrialization.” 

The Report draws attention also to a closely related 
problem: that of developing a trade and payments mech- 
anism that would offer fuller opportunities for multi- 
lateral trade. If debtor and creditor positions cannot 
be balanced except through gold or dollar payments, 
trade will tend to be confined to exchanges which can 
be bi-laterally balanced. The larger the number of coun- 
tries in a compensation area the smaller becomes the 
problem of financing through outside aid or credit ex- 
tensions within the system. 
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Record of the Interim Committee 


by Dr. Padilla Nervo 


One of the most important questions which will be examined by the 


Assembly at its forthcoming session in Paris relates to the General Assem- 


bly’s Interim Committee. 


In this article based on his speeches, Dr. Padilla 


Nervo of Mexico who was Chairman of the Interim Committee, gives his 


. WRITING about the Interim Com- 
mittee, I would like at the very 
outset to express sincere regret that 
certain Members of the United Na- 
tions did not choose to participate in 
its work. They failed thus to give 
their support to an undertaking de- 
cided upon by the majority of the 
Members. The United Nations has 
therefore been deprived of the useful 
contribution they could have made to 
one of the most important measures 
for developing the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. Had they co- 
operated it might well have happened 
that the Interim Committee would 
have played an important role in 
political conciliation and served as a 
vigilant and active center for harmon- 
izing interests which appear to be 
wide apart. 


Fears Disproved 


These Members will see that their 
apprehensions that the Interim Com- 
mittee might infringe on the jurisdic- 
tion of the Security Council were not 
justified. I hope therefore that if the 
General Assembly decides to continue 
the Interim Committee, these Mem- 
bers will co-operate and play their in- 
dispensable part. 


Granted the active co-operation of 
all Members, | am convinced that 
the Interim Committee might well 
prove the most important step taken 
to implement the spirit of the Char- 
ter. 


At the very beginning of its work 
the Interim Committee proved its 
value. The Temporary Commission on 
Korea referred its questions to it 
with the result that a special session 
of the Assembly was not necessary. 
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conclusions on its work. 


Thus the Interim Committee supple- 
mented the action of the Assembiy 
and contributed to the efficient im- 
plementation of its recommendation. 
This is the most immediate use of 
such a body. 


Value of Contact 


Less immediate but equally im- 
portant is the value of continuous 





Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo is Mex- 
ico’s Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. He has taken promi- 
nent part in the work of the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council 
and was Chairman of the Interim Com- 
mittee. Born in 1898 Dr. Nervo en- 
tered the diplomatic service of his coun- 
try when he was 22. From 1933 he has 
served as Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary in nine countries of 
America and Europe. His experience of 
international organizations goes back to 
the League Assembly of 1938. 


contact and working together. Under- 
standing and confidence thus develop 
between the representatives, and this 
aids pacific settlement and friendly 
relations. The Interim Committee 
provides the opportunity to consult, 
exchange views and thrash out differ- 
ences on important political questions 
before the representatives are called 
on to make decisions elsewhere. It 
wili thus be a symbol of the growing 
unity and vigilance of the United 
Nations continuously on the job of 
building up and maintaining friendly 
relations. 


sesn VITAL SERVICE of the In- 
+* terim Committee would lie in 
the preliminary consideration of im- 
portant disputes and situations under 
Articles 11, 14, or 35 of the Charter. 
The Interim Committee has not so 
far made use of its powers in this 
respect. But, when the occasion arises, 
it may be expected that a preliminary 
examination conducted without haste, 
and therefore in a more detailed 
manner than is possible in the As- 
sembly itself, would expedite the 
work and contribute to effective set- 
tlement. 


There has been no_ opportunity 
since the drafting of the Charter to 
engage in a full and deliberate study 
of the way in which these articles 
may be constructively appljed and of 
the procedures for dealing with such 
issues. 


It will be wise and fruitful to un- 
dertake such a study. In every politi- 
cal situation or dispute likely to im- 
pair friendly relations among na- 
tions, there is a first stage in which, 


I believe, both the General Assembly 
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and the Security Council have equal 
jarisdiction and similar functions, 
namely to recommend measures for 
peaceful adjustment of such situa- 
tions. 

Such recommendations, whether 
made by the Assembly by virtue of 
Article 14 or by the Council by vir- 
tue of Article 36, are of the same na- 
ture in that they are not binding on 
Member states, and in that their 
value and weight is moral. Yet, in 
order to prevent the continuance of 
such situations from endangering in- 
ternational peace, it is the duty of 
the respective organs dealing with the 
matter to recommend measures for 
peaceful adjustment at an early stage. 
A considered study to develop proced- 
ures to facilitate the constructive and 
opportune performance of this im- 
portant function is both urgent and 
indispensable. 


aru MAJOR TASK entrusted to 
the Interim Committee was the 
study of certain basic problems con- 
fronting the United Nations and of 
methods which would aid the Assem- 
bly to fulfill its political duties. The 
first such study—that of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council— 
has been completed. This was work 
of major importance and no other 
organ could have done it as well. 
The conclusions reached by the 
Committee on this problem have been 
described as half measures. I agree 
that the recommendations constitute 
only a first step toward the liberaliza- 
tion of the functioning of the Security 
Council, but it is a very promising 
step. In taking it the Interim Com- 
mittee has continued the constructive 
and liberal interpretation of the Char- 
ter which was begun by the Council 


itself when it developed a special , 


jurisprudence with regard to absten- 
tions. As the Council acquires more 
experience it is natural that some 
parts of the Charter may be applied 
less rigidly than others. The Interim 
Committee has prepared the ground 
for such “constructive” interpreta- 
tion of certain provisions of the Char- 
ter. 


r THE VAST FIELD of general studies 
relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security and to the promo- 
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tion of interna- 
tional political co- 
operation, the In- 
terim Committee 
has had time to 
initiate the study 
of only one chap- 
ter. But, that 
chapter, concern- 
ing the pacific 
settlement of dis- 
putes, is the most 
important. In this 
task, the Interim 
Committee has 
fully demonstrat- 
ed the iar-reach- 
ing assistance 
which it can give 
to the Assembly 
in the discharge of its political duties. 


The Latin-American countries 
have, for their part, amply demon- 
strated the importance of pacific set- 
tlement of disputes. The entire inter- 
American peace system embodied in 
the Pact of Bogota underlines the 
necessity of exhausting all possible 
procedures of pacific settlement. | 
hope these principles will receive 
from Member states of the General 
Assembiy the most careful consider- 
ation and will, in time, become the 
basis for a universal peace instru- 
ment. 


The Charter of the United Nations 
is still of recent date. It was a start- 
ing-point and a promise. Many of its 
provisions are permissive only, and 
are limited to giving the broad out- 
lines of a peaceful world system. The 
future of the United Nations will de- 
pend upon the manner in which its 
provisions are implemented. But the 
interpretations of these provisions 
are, as yet, too uncertain. 


L OTHER CONSTITUTIONS, the 

Charter must be constructively 
interpreted. It is a task which ought 
to be continued. The Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly has 
laid the preliminary foundations, and 
it is my belief that it reached a wise 
conclusion when it decided to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly that a 
subsidiary organ such as the Interim 
Committee be continued. 


first meeting, on January 5, 1948. 





The Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, welcoming Dr. Padilla 
Nervo of Mexico as chairman of the Little Assembly at its 
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But regardless of how great and 
constructive might be the work of 
the organs of the United Nations, and 
regardless of the invaluable contri- 
bution that middle and small powers 
can make to the maintenance of peace 
and security, we must recognize the 
unescapable truth that in our world 
today no real security or peace is 
possible without the co-operation of 
all nations including, especially, every 
one of the great powers. 


The United Nations was meant to 
function in a world at peace, and it 
is not well equipped to deal effective- 
ly with the problems of the inter- 
mediate period between victory and 
the liquidation of the war. The Allied 
Powers who have the task of conclud- 
ing peace settlements have not yet 
been able to do it, but their failure 
should not diminish our faith in the 
fundamental value of the United Na- 
tions as the only possible interna- 
tional machinery capable of main- 
taining peace and security through 
universal co-operation. No other solu- 
tion will endure. Any balance of pow- 
ers is precarious. No equilibrium oi 
alliances will long remain. All Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and the 
peoples all over the world earnestly 
hope that the great powers will be 
able and willing to compose their 
differences and make the peace. They 
have the duty to persevere in their 
task and we all trust that they will 


succeed. 
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Human Rights in World Constitutions 
United Nations Year Book Covers Laws and Usages 


Q* ALL MATTERS relating to social 
progress, it is desirable to 
have as precise a knowledge as 
possible of the existing position. 
In no field is this more true than 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, to promote which is one 
of the main purposes of the United 
Nations. What are these rights as 
defined by various countries? What, 
if any, are the constitutional provi- 
sions which guarantee them and what 
regulations and practices govern the 
rights themselves or assure their im- 
plementation? 


One important step to ascertain 
these answers was taken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1946, 
and the first result of that decision 
has now materialized in the shape 
of a United Nations Yearbook on 
Human Rights. 


Following the Council’s decision, 
the Social Affairs Department of the 
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Secretariat made the arrangements 
for this first international compila- 
tion on the rights of man. The main 
task of preparing and editing the 
book was asumed by Professors B. 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch and E. Ham- 
burger. Member Governments and 
delegations to the United Nations 
helped generously. So too did scores 
of scholars all over the world. The 
acknowledgements in the introduc- 
tion to the Yearbook run to some 150 
names. Countries not Members of 
the United Nations—like Switzer- 
land, Italy, Rumania and many oth- 
ers—also co-operated fully. 


Scope of Yearbook 


The Yearbook, the Economic and 
Social Council had resolved, should 
cover usage as well as law, and the 
first volume in the series was to in- 
clude “all declarations and bills on 
Human Rights now in force in vari 
ous countries.” 
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At the close of his message to Congress on January 5, 1941, the late President 
Roosevelt gave to mankind his version of a future world where Four Freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from want, and reedom from fear— 


would be the birthright of every human being. 
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AS A RESULT, the Yearbook on Hu- 

man Rights for 1946 contains all 
the provisions relating to human 
rights of every constitution in force 
in the world on December 31, 1946. 
The list of constitutions extends in 
point of time from the United States 
Constitution of 1789 to those of Bav- 
aria, Hesse, and Wuerttemberg-Baden 
in the American zone of occupation— 
which went into effect in November 
and December of 1946. They vary 
greatly in length as well. Whereas the 
American Constitution appears with 
the ten articles of its Bill of Rights 
and a few later amendments, the 
Constitution of Panama of 1946 
enumerates the rights and duties of 
its citizens in 78 articles. 


The constitutions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries stressed 
civil liberties; those of the period 
from the First World War have em- 
phasized social and economic rights 
as well, such as the right to work, the 
right to social security, and the rights 
of women. In earlier times, the bills 
of rights were condensed, while those 
in recent constitutions are extensive 
—an expression of the fact that the 
structure of society has become more 
complex. 


In addition to national constitu- 
tions, the reader can also find in the 
Yearbook the “Declarations, Rights, 
and Guarantees” of each of the 14 
provinces of Argentina, the rights 


* guaranteed by each of Switzerland’s 


25 cantons, and the bills of rights of 
all 48 states in the United States. 


Gu COUNTRIES, however, such as 

the United Kingdom, do not 
possess written constitutions, while 
the constitutions of other countries— 
including Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand—contain no writ- 
ten declarations of human rights. In 
these countries human rights are 
guaranteed by ordinary law—that is, 
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by common law, court decisions, and 
acts of Parliament. The Yearbook 
therefore contains statements — pre- 
pared by qualified jurists on the law 
and usage relating to human rights 
in those countries. 


Often the constitution itself will 
not present a complete picture of the 
measures on human rights which are 
in force within a particular country. 
For example, the Bill of Rights in the 
United States Constitution says noth- 
ing about social security or collective 
bargaining. These rights are to be 
found in federal statutes. Similarly, 
while the Soviet Union and China 
specify the right of individuals to 
free education in their constitutions, 
countries like Argentina, Norway, 
and Sweden leave this matter to or- 
dinary legislation. 


Laws of 1946 


The search had therefore to go be- 
yond written constitutions, and the 
Yearbook contains the texts of many 
laws and regulations relating to hu- 
man rights which camé into force in 
1946. In addition, some legislation 
adopted before 1946 has been added 
in thé case of countries liberated in 
1944 and 1945 in order to give a 
clear picture of recent developments 
in those countries. Through the in- 
clusion of each year’s legislation, the 
Yearbooks will become in time an 
invaluable compendium of knowledge 
relating to the rights of man. 


The second volume, the Yearbook 
on Human Rights for 1947, is now 
under preparation. It too will be pub- 
lished in the two working languages 
of the United Nations, English and 
French. Each annual volume will con- 
tain new or amended constitutions 
and legislative texts issued during 
that particular year. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the 1947 volume will include 
the articles on human rights from the 
new constitution for Burma. Similar- 
ly, since Venezuela changed its con- 
stitution in 1947, the text of the new 
one will also be included. 
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Facsimile of the document by which Emperor Rudolf Il, King of Bohemia, granted 
religious freedom and equality to all people regardless of creed. (UN-V 4238) 
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One of the earliest documents of man’s struggle for freedom and human rights, 
the Magna Carta was signed by King John at Runnymede on June 15, 1215. It 
was, in effect, a treaty between the English people and King John, and formed the 
basis for those political and personal freedoms which are. now part of the British 
tradition. (UN-V 4246) 
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France Welcomes 


General Assembly 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1948, the French Premier, Robert 

Schuman, handed over to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie the symbolic key to the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, 
where the third regular session of the General Assembly 
will be held, beginning September 21. 


On handing over the key, Mr. Schuman expressed in 
the name of the French Government and the French 
people his pride and gratitude for the choice of Paris as 
the site of the Assembly third session. “There is only 
one Paris,” Premier Schuman said, “with its charm, its 
historical memories and its attractive way of life. This 
city, where so many empires have been made and un- 
made, and where generations of statesmen have been 
trained and have met together, was in a way predestined 
to receive the international institution on which the new 
world of today is based.” 


Acknowledging that there may be certain shortcomings 
and delays caused by the pressure of time, Mr. Schuman 
pledged that his government will make “every possible 
effort to remedy them.” “We know that your task too, 
and that of your colleagues, is immense,” he said to 
Mr. Lie. “Everything will be done to make it easier.” 

As he received the symbolic key, Mr. Lie expressed, 
in his turn, his warm gratitude to the French Govern- 
ment and the French people for receiving the General 
Assembly with such interest, and for the skill with which 
they have overcome the difficult task of preparing the 
famous Palais to serve as the home of the third General 
Assembly of the United Nations. “As I stand on the 
terrace of this proud building and look down the River 
Seine at the wide panorama which stretches from the 
Notre Dame to the heights of the Saint Cloud,” said 
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The Palais de Chaillot in Paris as it was being converted for 
the General Assembly's session. The Palais (top) is a crescent- 
shaped group of five museums facing the River Seine and the 
famous Eiffel Tower (center). Stone carvings of saints look 
down at workmen erecting simultaneous interpretation booths 
(bottom) in a wing of the Palais that used to be the Museum 
of French Monuments. (Top, UN-11718; center, Acme Photo; 
bottom, UN-11715) 
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Mr. Lie, “I see these places as living symbols of the in- 
spiring history of France throughout the centuries. These 
symbols will be for us a constant reminder that the union 
of France with the United Nations is a relationship based 
on grim experience, common sense and high ideals of a 
highminded_ people.” 

After praising the skill and intelligence that France 
had contributed in the councils of the United Nations 
during the last three years, the Secretary-General paid 
high tribute to the three officers of the French forces 
serving the United Nations as observer officers in the 
Near East, who “have laid their lives in the cause of 
international peace by international action.” Mr. Lie 
offered his deepest sympathy to the French armed forces 
to which they belonged and to their relatives. 

“The continent of Europe,” Mr. Lie continued, “is one 
of the first areas in the world and it is destined to remain 
so, even as the younger portions of the globe develop in 
importance. So it is of the greatest importance to the 
United Nations and to the world as a whole that the 
nations of Europe play their full and loyal part unceas- 
ingly in making the United Nations strong and in making 
it succeed. 

“The people of Europe themselves must realize that 
the United Nations, in its struggle for peace and a better 
life for everyone, is dedicated to them, that the United 
Nations is theirs, and that their fate is linked up with it.” 

“With this realization, they will give it the moral sup- 
port upon which it ultimately depends for its power to 
give the world a permanent and a good peace.” 





Premier Robert Schuman (right) hands to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie the symbolic key to the Palais de Chaillot. 
(Acme Photo) 





(Continued from page 718.) 
further the question of the future 
government of Palestine.” 


This proposal was criticized by 
the U.S.S.R., which charged that the 
United States was advocating a new 
policy because of military-strategic 
interests. On April 1, however, the 
Security Council approved the pro- 
posal, with the U.S.S.R. and _ the 
Ukraine abstaining. 


Acting immediately, the Secretary- 
General set April 16 for the convok- 
ing of the Assembly’s second special 
session. 


This second special session lasted 
a month. During its many heated 
debates, the Assembly argued the 
relative merits of the partition plan 
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which it had adopted at its last regu- 
lar session, and a proposal calling 
for the establishment of a temporary 
trusteeship for the Holy Land. It 
also asked the Trusteeship Council 
to take measures to safeguard Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants. 


At the moment when the British 
Mandatory Administration in Pal- 
estine came to an end—on the morn- 
ing of May 15—the Assembly was 
concluding its debate on the future 
government of Palestine. For more 
than two hours after the Mandate ex- 
pired, the Assembly remained in ses- 
sion. 





At last, by a vote of 31 to 7, with 
16 abstentions, the Assembly approv- 
ed a resolution calling for the ap- 


pointment of a United Nations Media- 
tor for Palestine. It would be his 
responsibility to use his good offices 
with the local and community auth- 
orities in Palestine to: arrange for 
the operation of common services; 
protect the Holy Places and religious 
sites; and promote a peaceful ad. 
justment of the future situation of 
Palestine. 


Another proposal—to establish a 
temporary regime for Jerusalem— 
failed to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 


After declaring that the Assembly 
had done all that it could to resolve 
the Palestine problem, President Jose 
Arce of Argentina adjourned the 
second special session. 
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Efforts for Cease-Fire in Kashmir 


Commission Finds Proposal Cannot Be Implemented Immediately 


n AucusT 14, a cease-fire proposal for Kashmir was 

submitted simultaneously to the Governments of 

India and Pakistan by the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. 

Three weeks later, on September 6, the Commission 
reported that the replies from the two Governments did 
not make possible “the immediate effectuation of the 
proposal.” Simultaneously the Commission published the 
text of its proposals and of the replies from India and 
Pakistan. The Commission added, however, that it was 
continuing to study the replies and expected to continue 
negotiations with the two Governments should it find 
such continuation desirable. 


Composed of three parts, the proposal first suggests 
that the two Governments issue a simultaneous cease-fire 
order to all armed forces under their respective control. 


The second part contains provisions for observance of 
the truce, and asks Pakistan to withdraw all its troops 
from Kashmir and to endeavor to secure the withdrawal 
of tribesmen now fighting in that State. It also suggests 
that the administration of the evacuated territory should 
be in the hands of the authorities of the local communi- 
ties. India was to withdraw the bulk of its armed forces 
from Kashmir, while the Government of that State should 
take measures to guarantee the human and political rights 
of the inhabitants in Indian-held territory. 

In the third part of the proposal, India and Pakistan 
are requested to reaffirm their position that the future 
political status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir shall 
be determined in accordance with the will of its people. 


Conditional Acceptance 


Six days later, on August 20, the Government of India 
accepted this proposal with reservations. It asked for 
assurances from the Commission that the sovereignty of 
Kashmir would remain unchanged; that the paramount 
need for security would be recognized; and that Pakistan 
would not participate in the plebiscite. 


Acceptance of the cease-fire with reservations was also 
forthcoming from Pakistan, this time on September 6. 
According to Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign 
Minister for Pakistan, his Government’s acceptance was 
contingent in turn upon India’s acceptance of those con- 
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ditions for a Kashmir plebiscite which the Security Coun- 
cil had set forth in its resolution of April 21. 


(This resolution calls for a “free and impartial” pleb- 
iscite, to be prepared and carried out by a Special Pleb- 
iscite Administration headed by an appointee of the 
Secretary-General. Necessary powers would be delegated 
to this Administration by the Government of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. Major political groups were to 
share in the Government of the State during the planning 
and conducting of the plebiscite. The resolution also 
provides against coercion, intimidation, and bribery of 
voters, and for full freedom of expression, press, speech, 
assembly, and travel. For the full text of these and other 
provisions, see the Bulletin, vol. IV, no. 9, page 361.) 


In his reply, Sir Zafrullah stated that Pakistan would 
use its good offices to persuade Azad Kashmir (the “Free” 
Kashmir Government) to accept Pakistan’s view of the 
cease-fire proposal; however, such acceptance must rest 
finally with that government. 


UNCIP’s Actions 

The chronology of events leading up to the present 
position is as follows. After submitting the proposal to 
the two Governments on August 14, the Commission went 
to New Delhi and conferred with Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. The latter accepted the proposal on August 
20, with the reservations mentioned above. 


The Commission then considered a series of questions 
from Sir Zafrullah and replied in a five-page letter which 
emphasized the need of a truce to permit the Govern- 
ments to confer on establishing conditions to assure a 
free expression of the will of the Kashmir people. The 
Commission conferred with Sir Zafrullah on August 31 
and September 2 for further classification of certain 
points, after which it wrote on September 3 to the effect 
that it would be “guided by the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of April 21 setting forth conditions for a plebiscite, 
subject to such modifications as the Commission might 
determine with the agreement of both -Governments.” 

After the Commission had received Sir Zafrullah’s 
conditional acceptance of the proposal on September 6, 
it wrote remarking “that your Government have found 
themselves unable to accept without reservation the pro- 
posals of the Commission in the August 13 resolution.” 
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ON RETIN 


Economic and Social Council 





What Was Achieved at Geneva 


by Dr. Charles Malik, President of the Council 


ee THINGS, to my mind, char- 
acterize the seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council as 
distinct from earlier sessions. First, 
effective co-ordination was begun at 
this session; second, it was, in a 
very particular way, the session of 
regional economic commissions; 
third, there was a more marked 
tendency than ever before to en- 
gage in searching analytical debates. 

Co-ordination is one of the tasks 
specifically entrusted by the Charter 
to the Council. The pattern the 
authors of the Charter had in mind 
is now evolving: the men responsible 
for day-to-day and month-by-month 
work in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are drawing to- 
gether more and mare, realizing that 
no one of them can fully succeed 
without the success of all in related 
fields. We have at this session for 
the first time been able to look at 
the total—or near-total—work-pro- 
gram of all the specialized agencies. 
We have carried detailed co-ordina- 
tion right through on the subject of 
migration. We hope at the next ses- 
sion to do the same for the housing 
and fellowship program. 


Berens ACTIVITIES carried on 
under the auspices of the Coun- 


cil have within a very short time 
expanded not only in geographical 
scope but also in the conception of 
their functions. The work of as- 
sessing common problems susceptible 
to attack and common solutions has 
been undertaken by the newest of 
the regional economic commissions, 
that for Latin America at its first 
session—and so far its only session. 
In the case of Asia and the Far East 
a good practical start has now been 
made in tackling the problem of 
flood control in East Asia as a top 
priority measure. 

It is, however, in the case of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
that the broadening of conceptions 
with regard to functions has become 
most noticeable. Originally mainly 
concerned with reconstruction prob- 
lems, this Commission has now been 
instructed to pay particular attention 
to the development aspects of Euro- 
pean industry and the expansion of 
intra-European trade. 

I want to stress the unanimity 
which the Council reached in its 
policy-guiding instructions to the 
European and Asian Commissions. 
There was certainly no lack of di- 
vergence of views about the course 
to be followed by these Commissions. 
If we have achieved unanimity, it 


was because we wanted to, all of us, 
and because we were willing to put 
in a lot of hard, painstaking work 
in order to give the world an example 
of unanimity in a matter which 
vitally concerns millions of people. 


HE THIRD GENERAL trait of the 
seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council in my judgment 
was the high quality of its debates. 
We have engaged in searching argu- 
ments on principles; on ways and 
means of protecting labor under sys- 
tems of both free enterprise and state 
control; on the nature of full equality 
rights for women; on the realities 
of freedom in the field of informa- 
tion; on the distinctive economic 
needs of colonial and industrialized 
areas, and on the role of foreign in. 
vestments in economic development. 
It is well that we have tried to 
see at least some of our problems 
in their theoretical import. For I 
believe that it is not by patchwork 
of unrelated empirical decisions but 
by the reasoned and _ responsible 
contemplation of the roots of policies 
that the Council can best fulfill its 
functions as an overall co-ordinator, 
as a critic, and as an inspirer of 
nations in their economic and social 
inter-relations. 





Economic and Social Council: 


1. Action on Economic Problems 





The following is a summary of the principal decisions 


In its resolution on the work of the Economic Com- 


of the Council at its recently concluded session: 

The Council’s twin Economic Commissions, that for 
Europe and that for Asia and the Far East—both re- 
ceived at this session guidance on policy in resolutions 
which were passed unanimously. 

Both sets of instructions were discussed at length, 
and in both cases drafting committees had to be estab- 
lished to reconcile rival texts. 
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mission for Europe, the Council noted with satisfaction 
ECE’s recent decision to set up an ad hoc Committee 
on Industrial Development and Foreign Trade. This 
body will consider how ECE can promote the develop- 
ment of Europe’s reconstruction, industry, and foreign 
trade. 

The Council hoped that this work would lead to an 
increase of industrial and agricultural production in 
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Europe, particularly in those countries where natural 
resources and manpower reserves are as yet not fully 
utilized. It hoped too that the work would result in an 
expansion of intra-European trade so as to facilitate 
increased and better balanced trade with the other 
continents. 

The Council asked the Commission to submit an early 
factual analysis of the possibilities of economic recon- 
struction through the development of the under-indus- 
trialized countries and the expansion of trade between 
the countries of Europe. 

This resolution, it may be noted, emphasizes the de- 
velopment aspects of industry, agriculture, and trade in 
Europe, whereas ECE was originally conceived as an 
aid to reconstruction of war-devastated areas. Discussion 
in the Council turned mainly on the bearing of the Mar- 
shall Pian on European economy. The U.S.S.R. led the 
argument that there was a danger of the European 
economy becoming dependent on the United States, and 
sponsored resolutions designed to prevent any such 
tendencies. After the majority in the Council rejected 
this thesis by voting against the Soviet proposals, the 
U.S.S.R. collaborated with’ France, Poland, and_ the 
United Kingdom in elaborating the above resolution 
which the Council passed unanimously. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


In its resolution on the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, the Council called on the Com- 
mission to promote and co-ordinate the development of 
industries based upon national resources; and to further 
intra-regional and external trade. It also called for the 
promotion and co-ordination of agricultural development 
to bring about increased and more efficient and diversi- 
fied production. The Council further urged ECAFE to 
consider how the region could increase in capital and 
credit facilities as well as machinery, technical assistance, 
and other resources. 

Discussion on ECAFE arose largely from Soviet- 
sponsored proposals urging the “elimination of colonial 
and semi-colonial dependence” in the economic develop- 
ment of the countries concerned. These proposals stressed 
the need for developing “national” industries in the 
countries of Asia and the Far East. The majority in the 
Council, on the other hand, opposed the encouragement 
of autarchical tendencies and argued that there was no 
direct relation between the fact that some territories in 
the region were non-self-governing and that all of them 
were economicaly under-developed. 

The Council also took action on the creation of a 
Bureau of Flood Control and on the applications from 
the Republics of Indonesia and Viet-Nam for associate 
membership of the Commision. 

While the Council agreed to support ECAFE’s plans 
for an immediate start on the work of flood control in 
East Asia, there was a difference of opinion on how this 
work should be organized. Dr. P. C. Chang (Cun) 
proposed the establishment of a semi-autonomous flood 
control bureau; the Canadian delegation sponsored a 
plan for concentrating the work in the United Nations 
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Secretariat. A compromise was finally decided on: a 
Bureau of Flood Control is to be set up with its members 
appointed by the Secretary-General and it will be re- 
sponsible to the ECAFE. The Commission is to recon- 
sider the whole matter and report back to the Council at 
its next session. 

On the question of Viet-Nam and Indonesia, the 
majority of the Council resolved, in effect, that it was 
not necessary to take any action at the present time 
since the Commission was fully competent to take de- 
cisions regarding its own membership. The Soviet Union 
pleaded that a deliberative voice at least be granted 
immediately to the two applicants. The majority deci- 
sion was based on the fact that the political situation 
of these countries is very fluid. It was hoped that the 
situation would be clearer by the time ECAFE meets 
again in November. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


The Council gave no new policy guidance to the 
youngest regional economic commission, that for Latin 
America. But, in a brief resolution, it expressed satis- 
faction with arrangements made by the Commission for 
co-ordinating it work with that of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. The Council also noted 
with satisfaction the decisions which the Commission took 
at its first session to further the objectives set forth in its 
terms of reference. These decisions of the Commission list 
the specific subjects information on which should be 
included in an economic survey of Latin America which 
is to be prepared by the Secretariat. 


Amazon Basin Countries 


A Peruvian proposal that the Council convene an 
Economic Conference of the Amazon Basin countries was 
referred to the Economic Commission for Latia America 
for analysis and consideration. The Commission is to 
consult, where appropriate, with the International Insti- 
tute of the Hylean Amazon. 


Economic Commission for the Middle East 


Owing to lack of time, the Council postponed taking 
a decision on the establishment of an Economic Commis- 


sion for the Middle East. 


Economic and Employment Commission 


After taking note of the report of the Economic and 
Employment Commission, the Council decided to inform 
those countries requiring expert aid in their economic 
development programs, that the Secretary-Gengral of the 
United Nations, could, on request, arrange for the or- 
ganization of international teams of experts, either by or 
through the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The Council also considered another draft resolution 
of the Economic and Employment Commission. In effect 
this resolution was a recommendation that Member coun- 
tries having adequate productive capacity and other agen- 
cies “should take steps to speed the economic develop- 
ment especially the industrialization of under-developed 
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countries with particular attention to non-self-governing 
territories.” The Council’s action on this was to request 
the Commission to give further consideration to the 
problems it had sought to deal with and to make recom- 
mendations bearing more explicitly on the problems of 
economic development faced by Member States of the 
United Nations. 

The Council postponed a decision on the most effective 
way to fulfill the purposes for which the Economic and 
Employment Commission was established. 

The Council considered the future organization and 
terms of reference of the Economic and Employment 
Commission. It noted that the Commission had set up 
a Committee to consider this matter and postponed its 
decision to a later session. Meanwhile, it invited Member 
States to communicate to the Secretary-General any views 
they may have on the matter. 


International Trade 

The principles of free multilateral trade embodied in 
the Havana Charter provoked some discussion. These 
principles were endorsed by several delegations, including 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and several coun- 
tries of Latin America and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. They were called into question by delegates 
from the U.S.S.R. and Poland, as affording protection to 
economically strong countries to the detriment of eco- 
nomically weak and under-developed countries. 

The Council’s resolution “noted with satisfaction” the 
report by the Secretary-General on the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment. 


World Resources 


The economic resources of the world will be surveyed 
in a conference which, according to the Council’s decision. 
will meet next May or June. The conference—which will 
be called the United Nations Conference on Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources—will review the world 
resources situation and basic resource techniques. It will 
also give attention to resource techniques of special 
interest to the less-developed countries. Scientists selected 
by Member governments and by other governments par- 
ticipating in regional commissions of the United Nations 
will attend the conference. So too will representatives of 
the specialized agencies and other organizations and 
individuals invited by the Secretary-General. 

According to the Council’s resolution which decided 
these points, the conference will take place in the United 
States and, if the additional cost will not be more than 
$40,000, at a place other than Lake Success. It was felt 
that so large a conference cannot be handled successfully 
at the Interim Headquarters. 

The initiative for calling the conference was taken by 
the United States in February 1947. The Secretary- 
General circulated a draft program to Member govern- 
ments last March. Their comments and suggestions were 
studied by a preparatory committee composed of tech. 
nicians from Chile, India, Lebanon, Poland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Venezuela as well as 
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specialists from the ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and WHO who 
assisted the Secretary-General in drawing up the further 
program. 


International Bank and Monetary Fund 


Discussion of the Bank’s report was mainly in the 
Council’s Economic Committee. Here the point at issue 
was the credit policy of the Bank. Should the bank help 
direct capital to countries where the capital is likely to 
be most productive in the shortest time? Or, should the 
emphasis of the credit policy be on development projects? 
During the debate, it was increasingly recognized that the 
two policies were, in practice, not contradictory. Poland, 
however, proposed that loans should be given with regard 
to high productivity of capital. China argued for con- 
sideration of development needs. 

In the final resolution as passed, the Council noted 
with appreciation recent statements by high Bank officials 
that other sources of financing being now available for a 
substantial part of reconstruction needs, the Bank is con- 
templating paying more attention to the problems of 
development. The Council then expressed the hope that 
the Bank would “take immediate steps to expedite the 
examination of these problems and to adopt all reasonable 
measures to facilitate the early realization of development 
loans, particularly those in areas economically under- 
developed.” 

The Council also requested that the record of its dis- 
cussions be transmitted to the Bank. 

In noting the report of the International Monetary 
Fund, the Council decided to transmit to the Fund the 
records of the discussion at the seventh session of the 
Council. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

The Council considered the report of FAO on prog- 
ress in co-ordinating studies of suitable measures to bring 
about an increase in food production. It noted with satis- 
faction the progress recorded in this report and requested 
both the FAO and regional commissions to continue their 
efforts in that direction. 


International Transport 


The Council “took note” of the Secretary-General’s 
report on the United Nations Maritime Conference which 
took place in February-March 1948 under the Council’s 
auspices. As a result of the Conference, a convention 
establishing an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization is now before governments for ratification 
and a preparatory commission has already been estab- 
lished. 

The Council passed on to the General Assembly for its 
approval a draft agreement to bring IMCO into relation 
with the United Nations as a Specialized Agency. 

There was no discussion in plenary session, but in the 
Economic Committee delegates, chiefly from Latin 
America, urged that the Transport and Communications 
Commission consider the question of ocean freight rates, 
because in their view the IMCO convention did not ade- 
quately cover this matter. 
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The Council expressed its appreciation of the report 
submitted by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 

The report points to the steady growth of commercial 
aviation throughout the world and to international co- 
operation in this field. A convention of the International 
Recognition of Rights in Aircraft has been agreed to and 
signed. Great emphasis has been placed on ICAO’s work 
on technical problems of international air navigation 
tending to increase and ensure safety. 

The substance of the report was not discussed by 
the Council. The debate concentrated on one question, 
the membership of Franco Spain in the agency. 


Transport and Communications Commission 

Of great importance to world transport is a decision 
which the Council took on the recommendation of its 
Transport and Communications Commission. The Coun- 
cil instructed the Secretary-General to convene a con- 
ference of governments with the object of concluding a 
new world-wide convention on road and motor transport. 

Endorsing another recommendation of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, the Council decided 
that ECAFE should convene an early meeting of inland 
transport experts of the countries with which it is 
concerned. 

Turning to Latin America, the Council asked its Trans- 
port and Communications Commission to make a further 


COUNCIL DECISIONS ON 
WHO— 
Approved the provisional decision of the World 
Health Assembly that the headquarters of the 
Organization be established in Geneva. 


IRO— 

Passed to the General Assembly, for its approval, 
a draft agreement to relate the International Refugee 
Organization to the United Nations as a Specialized 
Agency. 


ICAO— 

In May 1947, the Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization amended the Statutory 
Convention of the organization so that Franco Spain 
may be barred from membership. The Council noted 
this with satisfaction and recommended that Mem- 
ber States speedily ratify the amended convention. 
So far it has been ratified by nine members of 
ICAO, and 28 ratifications are required to make the 
amendment operative. Meanwhile ICAO has not 
invited Franco Spain to participate in its work or 
conferences ever since the Spanish delegation with- 
drew from the first ICAO Assembly on passage of 
the amendment. 

In these circumstances the Council took the view 
that ICAO had done what it could to comply with 
the General Assembly’s resolution barring Franco 
Spain from membership in United Nations agencies. 
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study of the problems of maritime shipping, including 
freight rates, affecting Latin American countries. Further, 
the Council asked the Secretary-General to pay particular 
atention to transport problems in the economic survey on 
Latin America which he is to prepare for ECLA. 


The Council instructed the Secretary-General to transmit 
to each of the organizations represented on the Prepara- 
tory Committee of Experts—which considered the co- 
ordination of activities in the fields of shipping, aviation, 
and telecommunications with regard to safety to life—the 
report of the Preparatory Commitee, as an initial basis 
for co-operative endeavor among them. 


It drew the attention of the regional economic com- 
missions to the advantages of permitting participation 
of experts from other regions in the work of their 
meetings. 

The Council instructed the Secretary-General to bring 
to the attention of all Member governments the Council’s 
view that it is desirable to reduce, simplify, and unify 


passport and frontier formalities. “ 


It instructed the Secretary-General to make a study of 
the problems of establishing the economic and technical 
statistical requirements in the transport field. 


Short-term difficulties resulting from war and post-war 
problems of co-ordinating inland transport should, the 
Council resolved, be dealt with on a regional level. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

It rejected a Soviet proposal by a vote of 14—3, 
with one abstention, which would have suspended 
the United Nations agreement with ICAO pending 
the final expulsion of Franco Spain. 


UPU— 

The Council took note of the report submitted by 
the Universal Postal Union. Discussion centered on 
a decision of this agency against membership of 
the Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian S.S.R. on the 
ground that these states are not sovereign. The 
U.S.S.R. argued against this decision and proposed 
that the Council should ask UPU to review the 
question. This was defeated by 14 votes to 3. 


ITU— 

The same question arose with reference to the 
ITU, which, too, has not admitted the Baltic States 
as well as the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic. A 
member of ITU pointed out in the discussion that 
the U.S.S.R. itself had notified ITU of the cessation 
of membership of the Baltic States following their 
incorporation in the Soviet Union in 1940. In 1946, 
however, the U.S.S.R. had revoked this notification 
on the basis of the 1944 Constitution. But the ITU 
Conference of 1947 did not, however, reinstate these 
countries. By a vote of 14 to 3 the Council rejected 
a Soviet proposal to ask ITU to review the question. 
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Statistical Commission 


A number of specific proposals to improve world sta- 
tistics had been submitted by the Statistical Commission. 
Acting on these, the Council first recommended to Mem- 
ber States that they make use of an international standard 
industrial classification system. This might be done either 
by adopting this system as the national standard or by 
rearranging national data in accordance with the system 
for purposes of international comparability. 

There was a difference of opinion, however, within the 
Council on the immediate application of the classification 
scheme. Owing to a number of time factors, no Soviet 
expert had collaborated at the expert committee stage 
of the discussions, and the U.S.S.R. delegate therefore 
argued that the whole statistical experience of countries 
with planned economies had not been reflected in the 
recommended classification system. The system could 
be improved, the U.S.S.R. contended, and it could become 
universally acceptable only if further consideration were 
given to it. 

The British delegate pointed out on the other hand 
that despite ample notice given by the Commission, the 
Soviet had not commented on the system. 

How can statistically under-developed countries which 
need aid in remedying deficiencies in their statistical 
data be helped to improve their basic statistical services? 
The Council invited the Commission to consider this 
question as a matter of urgency at its next session. 

In addition, the Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to encourage and facilitate consultation among the 
representatives of statistical agencies of European Gov- 
ernments. 

In another resolution, the Council recommended that 
the Secretary-General survey world needs for education 
and training in statistics and formulate an international 
program to meet these needs. It asked also for a report 
on the means by which such a program may be put into 
effect. 


International Labor Organization 
The report of the International Labor Organization 
evoked one of the most searching debates of the session. 








Economic and Social Council: 


UNICEF 

Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, chairman of the Executive 
Board of UNICEF, presented and explained the Report 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund. This 
met with general praise and the Council passed a resolu- 
tion approving UNICEF’s record and program. Further 
acting on the Fund’s request, the Council drew the par- 
ticular attention of the General Assembly to the “urgent 
necessity for contributions from governments of twenty 
million dollars for the work of the Fund in 1949.” 
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2. Action on Social Problems 


Discussion centred not so much on the ILO record, as 
on the principles, ways and means of protecting labor 
under all economic systems and patterns from the capital- 
istic to the communist. 

The discussion started from a Soviet proposal to alter 
the present ILO structure of one-third Labor, one-third 
Employers, and one-third Government representation. 
The Soviet proposed that ILO should increase labor rep- 
resentation on the ILO Governing Body and Conference 
to one-half. The remaining half was to be shared by 
employers and government representatives. 

Nearly all the Council’s members took part in the 
debate, but the lead in the discussion of basic principles 
was taken by Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) and 
Willard L. Thorp (United States). 


Mr. Arutiunian’s case in brief was that in the present 
state of the world government representatives were mostly 
not defending workers’ interests, and that the present 
composition of the tripartite organization therefore made 
it impossible for ILO truly to represent the interests of 
labor. The ILO was out of step with the social and 
political changes of the modern world, he argued, and 
its work was therefore useless. It could be made more 
effective in terms of ILO’s own aims—which the Soviet 
delegate considered valid within the framework of capi- 
talist society and therefore to be supported—only if the 
structure of the agency were altered in the above sense. 


Mr. Thorp, on the other hand, argued that the Soviet 
case rested on the Marxist thesis of irreconcilable class 
conflict, which however, had been disproved by history. 
The question was not one of protecting labor from being 
exploited by private employers, Mr. Thorp argued, but 
one of protecting labor in any social and economic sys- 
tem anywhere in the world—whether all or some em- 
ployers were private or whether the government was the 
sole employer. Mobility of labor was, in this connection, 
one of the most important safeguards, he stated. 

In the end, the Soviet proposal for altering the structure 
of the ILO was defeated and the Council “expressed its 
appreciation” of ILO’s report. 





United Nations Appeal for Children 

The United Nations appeal for private contributions 
on behalf of children, in which 52 countries have par- 
ticipated, is to wind up its central headquarters machinery 
by the end of this year, according to another Council 


resolution. The voting on this resolution was close, a 
strong minority favoring a second such appeal in 1949. 
The understanding was that in future, countries wishing 
to conduct a similar campaigr would do so under their 
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own auspices rather than under the direct sponsorship 
of the Secretary-General. 


Refugees 

In a resolution on the refugee problem the Council 
recommended to the Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization: 

(a) that it consult immediately with members of the 
United Nations concerning resettlement of all non- 
repatriable refugees and displaced persons on the 
basis already approved by the General Assembly 
in resolutions 62(1) and 136(II), including recog- 
nition of the importance of resettling refugees and 
displaced persons in family units as recommended 
by the report submitted by the Secretary-General; 
and 
that it report thereon to the Council no later than 
at its eighth session. 

This recommendation is based on a report prepared 
by the Secretary-General in consultation with PCIRO 
(E/816). The salient feature of this report is that the 
prospect of repatriation of any substantial number of 
refugees and displaced persons is now very small. In 
these circumstances the majority of the Council took the 
view that resettlement, the alternate solution contemplated 
by the General Assembly for non-repatriable refugees, 
should now be energetically pursued, and the resolution 
“recognizes” that IKO can “substantially accomplish its 
purpose of repatriating or re-establishing all the refugees 
and displaced persons who are its concern within a period 
of at most two years, provided that it is assured of the 
effective co-operation of governments.” 

The Soviet, Polish, and Byelorussian delegations dis- 
agreed basically with the thesis of the resolution. Briefly, 
their case was that the PCIRO had from the beginning 
failed to effect repatriation as its main task; that repatria- 
tion had been prevented and resettlement favored for 
political motives. A Soviet draft resolution which was 
rejected by the majority after long debates, would have 
had the IRO complete the repatriation of all refugees by 
the end of 1949, and resolve the question of the per- 
manent settlement of refugees and displaced persons un- 
willing to return to their homelands by agreement with 
the governments of the countries of origin of those 
persons. 

With particular reference to children among refugees, 
the Council in its resolution expressed its view that the 
only policy which should be followed with regard to un- 
accompanied children is: 

(a) to unite children with their parents wherever the 

latter may be; and 

(b) in the case of orphans or unaccompanied children 

whose nationality had been established beyond 
doubt, to return them to their country, always 
providing that the best interests of the individual 
child shall be the determining factor. 


(b 


Missing Persons 


One acute problem had been referred to the Council 
by the IRO Preparatory Commission. Numerous legal 
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difficulties arise from the absence,: because of war events 
or persecutions, of persons whose death cannot be estab- 
lished conclusively. The legal title of the heirs, re-mar- 
riage of husband or wife, and guardianship of children 
are some of the problems involved. The Preparatory 
Commission therefore proposed an internationai conven- 
tion on death certificates which would solve these diff- 
culties. The Council asked the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a preliminary draft convention and to circulate it 
to Member States by October 20, 1948. The craft and 
the comments will come before the Council at its next 


session. 


Health 


The Council had before it a report submitted by the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organization. 
Since that report, however, the World Health Organiza- 
tion had taken permanent shape and the Council there- 
fore heard a statement of the up-to-date position by 
Dr. Frank Calderone, director of WHO's headquarters 
office. 

WHO’s $5,000,000 operational plans for 1946 give 
priority to six projects as follows: malaria, allocation, 
$300,000; venereal diseases, allocation, $30,000; 
maternal and child health, allocation, $250,000— 
$275,000; tuberculosis, $300,000; sanitary engineering 
and environmental hygiene, approximately $200,000; 
public health administration, including training in organ- 
ization and administration of public health departments. 
The Fellowship program for 1949 further provides for 
270 fellowships. Provisional decisions have been taken to 
set up an Eastern Mediterranean regional office in Alex- 
andria, and a South-East Asia regional office in India. 

The organization plans to codify and combine all 
existing sanitary conventions. 


Narcotics Control 


The following major decisions were made, upon recom- 
mendations submitted by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

The Council’s first decision in the field of narcotic 
drugs was to approve a Draft Protocol prepared by its 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. This protocol will bring 
under control certain drugs, including the newly-devel- 
oped synthetic drugs, not covered by the Convention of 
1931. In submitting the protocol to the General Assem- 
bly the Council recommended that it be opened for sig- 
nature by Member States as soon as possible. 

To simplify international control of narcotic drugs 
and make it more effective, the Council ingtfucted the 
Secretary-General to prepare a new, comprehensive draft 
convention which would replace all existing instruments 
in this field. : 

Pending the adoption of a new convention, the Council 
recommended certain practical measures. These cover a 
tightening up of the system of reporting on illicit drug 
traffic, establishment of scientific methods for determin- 
ing the origin of raw opium, and measures to suppress 
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opium smoking in the Far East. 

In this connection the Secretary-General was instructed 
to study the desirability of convening a conference of all 
opium-producing countries, to reach an interim agree- 
ment to limit production and export of raw opium, before 
the proposed new internatioonal convention is adopted 
and ratified. 

The Council authorized the issuance of a United Nations 
Narcotic Bulletin to make available up-to-date information 
on the control of narcotics and the campaign against drug 
addiction. 

The Council approved the earliest despatch of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to Peru to study the effect of the habit 
of coca-leaf chewing prevalent in the Andes. 

General agreement was reached on most substantive 
questions during the Council discussion of international 
drug control. The only split vote was on the Draft Protocol 
in connection with the 1931 Convention. As approved by 
the majority, this Draft Protocol contains a clause which 
in essence provides that ratification by a metropolitan 
power does not automatically apply the convention to the 
territories for the foreign relations of which that state is 
responsible, This so-called “colonial application” clause 
was opposed by certain delegations on the grounds that it 
might provide an escape from the control of illicit drug 
traffic in dependent territories. 

But, as deletion of the clause would, for constitutional 
reasons, have greatly delayed ratification by certain metro- 
politan powers, the majority voted for its inclusion with 
the understanding that this would not establish a prece- 
dent for other conventions. 


The resolution as adopted by the Council urges Mem- 
ber States to “take the necessary steps to extend applica- 
tion of the protocol to territories for which the foreign 
relations of which they are responsible, subject where 
necessary for constitutional reasons to the consent of the 
government of such territories.” 


Migration 


One of the important decisions of the Council was to 
allocate work on migration. The Council decided that its 
Population Commission shall arrange for studies on the 
demographic aspects of migration, including its trends, 
causes, and consequences. The Social Commission shall 
advise the Council on social aspects of migration—such 
as rights and benefits of immigrants—with a view par- 
ticularly to ensure to the migrants equal social and eco- 
nomic rights with those of local populations. 

Whenever necessary the regional economic commissions 
shall also be consulted on migration problems. 

The Council also approved a working arrangement 
between the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of the ILO on their respective 
responsibilities in matters of migration. 

The ILO has placed revision of the “Migration for 
Employment Convention of 1939” on the agenda of the 
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32nd Session of the International Labor Conference. In 
this connection, the Council expressed the wish that, 
pending the adoption of an international convention pro- 
viding adequate protection of migrant and immigrant 
labor, Member governments “should be guided by the 
principle of equality of treatment in social and economic 
matters of national and foreign workers.” 


The Council heard the dissenting view of the U.S.R.R. 
representative regarding this resolution—a view embodied 
in a draft resolution presented in the Social Committee 
by the U.S.S.R. delegation but which was not approved. 
The U.S.S.R. proposal would have had the effect of limit. 
ing migration of workers from one country to another 
only to individual cases, and only on the basis of tem- 
porary bilateral agreements between the governments 
concerned, with the participation of trade unions. The 
proposal laid down that the government of the country 
of immigration shall bear the cost of all expenses con- 
nected with the return of the foreign worker to his 
country of origin. 


Social Commission 


Social welfare services now being performed by the 
United Nations received the Council's endorsement. 
These services include a fellowship and training pro- 
gram, exchange of social and child welfare consultants, 
supply of demonstration equipment for the disabled, ete. 
The Council recommended to the Assembly that funds at 
least equal to those approved for 1948 be sanctioned 
for 1949, 


The Council had before it an offer from France to 
transfer to the United Nations certain functions exercised 
by it for the suppression of the white slave trafic and 
obscene publications. On this matter the Council directed 
the Secretary-General to prepare a protocol to effect the 
transfer. This protocol will be submitted to the General 
Assembly for its approval. 


The Council also requested the Secretatary-General to 
prepare a draft for a new and comprehensive convention 
for the suppression of traffic in women and children and 
the prevention of prostitution. This draft convention is 
to unify existing international agreements in this field. 
It will also embody the substance of the 1937 Draft 
Convention for suppressing the exploitation of the pros- 
titution of others. The new draft, the Council instructed, 
should be submitted to the Social Commission at its 
next session. It is to reach the Council no later than its 
ninth session. 


With regard to prevention of crime, the Council 
requested the Secretary-General to convene a group of 
experts to advise him and the Social Commission in the 
study of this subject on an international basis with a 
view to international action. 


Finally, the Secretary-General was asked to begin as 
soon as possible the publication of a Bulletin on Housing 
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and Town and Country Planning, and to prepare sug- 
gestions for an integrated program of study and activity 
on this subject. 


Population Commission 

The Council expressed its appreciation of the Report. 
Re-defining the provisional terms of reference the Council 
decided that its Population Commission shall concern 
itself with: 
@ The size and structure of populations and the changes 
therein. 









Economic and Social Council: 


The Council found itself unable to complete its pro- 
gram on human rights. Half-way through the work a 
drastic revision of the plans had to be made. 

As a result, the Council is passing to the General 
Assembly a number of important documents in the form 
in which they have emerged from subordinate bodies, 
without further work by the Council, but accompanied 
by general policy statements of the members of the Coun- 
cil. This applied to the Draft Declaration on Human 
Rights, and more fragmentary suggestions for a Draft 
Convention on Human Rights and Measures for Imple- 
mentation—as formulated by the Human Rights Commis- 
sion; it applies further to the Draft Convention on Geno- 
cide, as formulated by the ad hoc Committee on Genocide; 
and to two of the three draft conventions contained in 
the Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information. The third of these draft conven- 
tions, the one on Gathering and International Transmis- 
sion of News, was redrafted by the Council’s Committee 
on Human Rights, a committee of all 18 members. 

As in the case of the other questions which the Council 
has not had the time to study in detail, the various dele- 
gations have expressed their positions regarding freedom 
of information. The Byelorussian, Polish, and Soviet 
delegations were particularly critical of the Draft Con- 
vention on the Gathering and International Transmission 
of Information which, they declare, establishes discrim- 
ination, omits reference to any requirements to transmit 
truthful information or combat war-mongering and Fas- 
cist and Nazi propaganda. The Lebanese delegation pro- 
tested particularly because the proposed Convention 
leaves to the Colonial Powers the right to apply or not 
to apply the provisions of the Convention in the ter- 
ritories for which they are responsible. In general, and 
with certain reservations, the other delegations supported 
the proposals. 


Status of Women 

The Council passed seven resolutions on the Status of 
Women, all arising out of the report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women, which had already been pre- 
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3. Action on Human Rights Problems 


@ The interplay of demographic factors and economic 
and social factors. 


@ Policies designed to influence the size and structure 
of populations and the changes therein. 


@ Any other demographic questions on which either the 
principal or the subsidiary organs of the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies may seek advice. 

With the exception of questions pertaining to migra- 
tion there was no debate on the Population Commission’s 
report of which the Council “took note.” 





sented to the Council at its sixth session, but had not 
been fully considered then. 

The Council’s resolutions can be summarized as 
follows: 


@ Request to Member States which have not yet done so, 
to grant women the same political rights as men—includ- 
ing provisions for promoting the exercise by women of 
such rights. 


@ Recommendation to Member States to give women 
equal access to public services at all levels, including 
national delegations to the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary and related bodies. 


e@ Request to the Secretary-General to elicit information 
and prepare a report on discrimination against women 
arising from conflicts in national laws relating to nation- 
ality, domicile, marriage, and divorce. 


e@ Recommendations to the Secretary-General to call upon 
world information agencies to help remove prejudices 
against equality between men and women. The Secretary- 
General is also asked to assist information agencies in 
this purpose by the preparation of “suitable information 
material.” 


@ Request to Member States to grant women equal edu- 
cational opportunities, and suggestion that UNESCO con- 
cern itself actively with this matter. 


@ Invitation to Member States to take measures “so that 
. women shall benefit by the same rights as men in 

regard to employment and remuneration therefore . . . 

leisure, social insurance, and professional training.” 


e Finally the Council passed a resolution deploring all 
legislative measures which forbid mixed marriages be- 
tween persons differing as to color, race, nationality, 
citizenship, or religion, and in general such other legis- 
lative or administrative provisions as restrict the freedom 
to choose a spouse, with the exception of restrictions 
based on family relationships, age, or similar reasons. 
The resolution also deplored legislative or administrative 
provisions which deny to a woman the right to leave her 
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country of origin and reside with her husband in any 
other. 

Of all these resolutions, the last mentioned was the 
one that gave rise to the longest and most complicated 
debates, extending through two weeks at the committee 
stage and two plenary sessions. It was said that the whole 
substance of this resolution, as concerning both men and 





Economic and Social Council: 


4. Action 


The Council expressed its appreciation of the report 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. It noted with satisfaction that during 
the past year UNESCO had substantially concentrated its 
program on fewer major projects. 

Such projects are now mainly centred on: 


@ Educational, scientific, and cultural reconstruction in 
war-devastated countries, including field surveys of needs, 
distribution of books and other educational materials, 
work on educational problems of war-handicapped 
children. 


@ Fundamental education—establishing a clearing-house 
of information through which technique and methods of 
fundamental education will be disseminated to Member 
States; aid in conducting pilot projects in Haiti, China, 
British East Africa, and Peru. 


@ Education for international understanding and other 
educational activities—sponsoring of educational semi- 
nars, a conference of university leaders, collection and 
dissemination of information, etc. 

@ Natural and social sciences. A major project in this 
field was the creation under UNESCO auspices of the 
International Institute of the Hylean Amazon, to promote 
scientific studies in this region. A detailed plan has been 
developed to promote studies of tensions affecting inter- 
national understanding. 

@ Exchange of persons. In addition to sponsoring and 
financing a number of fellowships, UNESCO is becoming 
a centre of information on international fellowship pro- 
grams and facilities. 

@ Library activities, services of museums, surveys of 
technical needs of radio, film, and press. 


Teaching about the United Nations 


Member States, the Council recommended, should 
“intensify their efforts to promote in their respective ter- 
ritories the teaching of the purposes and principles, 
structure, and activities of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies.” This action followed an interim 
report on the subject by the Secretaary-General and 
UNESCO. 


The Council’s resolution declared that “for the suc- 
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women, should properly be dealt with in connection with 
human rights generally. The U.S.S.R. objected strongly 
to the reference to the right of a married woman to leave 
her country for that of her husband on the ground that 
it concerned only a few isolated cases, and that it implied 
interference with the domestic jurisdiction of the govern- 
ments concerned. 





on Cultural Problems 


cessful functioning of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, it is essential that their purposes, prin- 
ciples and activities be widely known in order to develop 
among all peoples . . . a realization of the benefits which 
can be derived from international organization.” 


United Nations Research Laboratories 


Should the United Nations directly enter the field of 
scientific research by setting up its own research labora- 
tories? On this question the Council had before it 
a report prepared by the Secretary-General in co-opera- 
tion with UNESCO. This report stated that “it would 
be easy to make a list of 14 or 15 scientific problems 
for which international research laboratories seem de- 
sirable and likely to promote the peaceful activties of 
modern societies.” Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General 
of UNESCO, who participated in the Council’s debate 
on the matter, stated his belief that in certain selected 
fields international research could be vastly superior in 
speed and efficacy to national research, however well 
co-ordinated the latter might be. 

Accordingly, the Council decided to invite the Sec- 
retary-General to form in co-operation with UNESCO 
a small committee of experts in the basic sciences (ex- 
act, natural, and social) to examine the ‘question further. 
This Committee is also to examine the advisability of 
convening an international conference of scientists. 
Further the Secretary-General was asked to acquaint 
all Governments of the Council’s desire that all impor- 
tant national scientific institutions for higher educa- 
tion and research should discuss and report on the 
problem of setting up international United Nations re- 
search laboratories. 


GENEVA LIBRARY 
The World Health Organization had requested 
transfer to it of the legal title to certain parts of 
the League of Nations Library inherited by the 
United Nations. The Council considered this request 


but came to the tentative conclusion that it would be 
best to keep the legal title intact. It asked the 
Secretary-General to draft a plan for the use of the 
Central Library by the Specialized Agencies as well 
as the United Nations. 
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Economic and Social Council: 


The work of co-ordinating United Nations activities 
in the economic and social field—activities of organs of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agencies. re- 
lated to it—was done largely in the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Matters Relating to Co-ordination. The re- 
port of this Committee was approved by the Council. 

One issue to which the Committee gave considerable 
attention was the multiplicity of inter-governmental or- 
ganizations in the economic and social field. No less 
than seventy of these were listed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in a report to the Council. The Committee passed 
a resolution on this matter which was later approved 
by the Council by a vote of 16 to 0 with two absten- 
tions. 

In this resolution. the attention of Member 
ments was drawn to the multiplicity of inter-govern- 
mental organizations in the field of economic and so- 
cial affairs. The Member States were invited to give 
their views on the possible termination or absorption 
of any of the inter-governmental organizations con- 
cerned into the United Nations or the specialized agen- 
cies. On the basis of these replies (which have to 
be submitted by May 1. 1949) the Secretary-General 
is to prepare a consolidated report for consideration at 
the Council’s ninth session. 

In submitting its report to the Council. the Commit- 
tee was generally agreed that as its views had been 
embodied but rarely in resolutions, its records should 
serve as guidance for future work. The Committee was 
generally agreed, too, that the full comparative reviews 
of all work programs falling within its scope should 
be continued. Further. it was felt necessary to single 
out subjects of top priority for more detailed treatment 
to detect gaps and overlapping in the various work 
programs. 


govern- 





PROGRAM FOR 1949 

The outstanding decision regarding the 1949 
Calendar is that the ninth session of the Council 
shall be held again in Geneva, starting July 5, 1949. 

The eighth session is to be held at Lake Success, 
beginning February 7. 

Each fundamental commission will hold only one 
session in 1949, except for the Social Commission, 
which will hold two sessions. The Commission on 
the Status of Women will meet in Beirut, the Popu- 
lation and Statistical Commissions in Geneva; all 
the other functional commissions will meet at Lake 
Success. 

Subject to revision by the ninth session, it was 
also decided that the three regional commissions 
should hold only one session each in 1949. 
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5. Action on Administrative Problems 








As a result of election at the seventh session of the 
Economic and Social Council, the membership of some 
of its functional Commissions will change in 1949. Elec. 
tions were held for one-third of the seats in eight Com- 
missions. In the case of the Narcotics Commission, how- 
ever, the Council decided to confirm the terms of office 
of the members of the Commission as extending to 
December 31, 1949. Discussion of the procedure to be 


’ 
Members of Functional Commissions for 1949 


followed in the election of members of this Commission i 
was deferred to the next session of the Council. 

The following list gives the composition as from Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Asterisks * indicate new members and [ 
re-elected members: 

Economic and Employment Commission: 

Australia, Belgium?, Brazilt, Byelorussian S. S. R., 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France*, India, 
Norway, Poland}, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom?. United 
States. 

Transport and Communications Commission: 

Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Indiat, 
Netherlandst, Norway, Poland}, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdomt, U.S.S.R., United States, Venezuela*, 
Yugoslavia. 

Statistical Commission: 

Canada, Chinat, France, India, Mexico, Netherlandsf, 
Norway, Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.7, United 
Kingdom, United Statest. 

Human Rights Commission: 

Australia, Belgium, Chile, Chinat, Denmark*, Egypt, 
France, Guatemala*, India, Iran, Lebanont, Philippines, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom}, United 
States, Uruguayt, Yugoslavia. 

Social Commission: 

Canada, China. Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador. France, 
India*, Iraq, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, 
Turkey*, Union of South Africat, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United Statest, Yugoslavia. ) 


Fiscal Commission: 
Belgiumt, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakiat, 


France, Lebanon, New Zealandt, Pakistant, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R.. Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United Statest. , 
Commission on Status of Women: 

Australiaf, Chinat, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Greece*, Haiti*, Indiat, Mexico, Syria, Turkey, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 

Population Commission: 

Australia, Brazil, Canada, China}. France, Netherlands, 
Peru, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.7, United Kingdom, 
United Statest, Yugoslavia. 
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DATES 
MEETINGS 
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AG hy LenB 


DOCUMENTS 





Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


August 23-September 7 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Special Committee on the Balkans (at Athens) 
Aug. 28. 
Conclusions of Sub-Committee 1 on 12 Observer Group re: 
ports approved; draft letter to International Red Cross 
concerning Greek children in Yugoslavia approved; resolu- 
tion to postpone further consideration on question of minor- 
ities adopted; Greek, Albanian, and Bulgarian communica- 
tions referred to sub-committee; Turkish communication 
on international refugees considered. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
355th meeting (closed)——Aug. 20. 
Report to General Assembly approved. 
356th meeting—Aug. 30. 
Provisional agenda rejected by 9 absts. to 2 votes in favor 


(Ukraine, U.S.S.R.). 


India-Pakistan Commission (at Karachi) 
Sept. 3. 
Letter for Pakistan Foreign Minister giving final elucidation 
on certain points of cease-fire proposal adopted. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (at Geneva) 
Seventh Session 
Aug. 22-Sept. 7. 

Plenary meetings: resolution on mobilizing world opinion in 
favor of equality between men and women adopted; also 
resolutions on educational rights and on removal of dis- 
criminatory economic and social practices; decisions con- 
cerning status of women taken; report of Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America noted with satisfaction; resolu- 
tions of Statistical Commission, Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission, Economic and Employment Commission, 
and FAO adopted; request to Member governments for 


20 million dollars needed to complete UNICEF 1949 budget 
approved; WHO report endorsed; resettlement ot Dr's 
urged; provision to bar Spain from ICAO meetings ap- 
proved; PCIRO resolution on resettlement of refugees 
adopted; proposal to transmit Human Rights Declaration 
to General Assembly accepted; second report of ILO noted 
with appreciation; decision taken to hold ninth session in 
Geneva; examination of terms of reference ot Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information postponed; report of 
Universal Postal Union noted; report of International Tele- 
communication Union also noted; report of Negotiating 
Committee with Intergovernmental organizations approved; 
seventh session closed. 

Human Rights Committee: draft Convention on Gathering 
and International Transmission of News adopted by 9 
votes to 3 with 4 absts. 

Economic Committee: report of International Monetary Fund 
noted and discussion referred to Fund. 

Co-ordination Committee: dates for Commissions’ 1949 meet- 
ings set. 


BANK AND FUND 
Aug. 30. 


Austria becomes 47th member of each agency. 
ITO 
Aug. 24. 


Contracting Parties to’ General Agreément ‘on Tariffs and 
Trade (at Geneva): second session continued; timetable 
for future tariff negotiations adopted; action on dispute 
concerning legal validity of “Protocol Modifying Certain 
Provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade’ 
postponed. 

Executive Committee of Interim Commission: Geneva and 
New York considered as site of headquarters. 





Greek Attitude on Diplomatic Relations With Bulgaria 


Reporting the discussions of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans on May 14, con- 
cerning the resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria, the Bulletin, in its issue 
of June 1, stated: “In a lengthy statement the 
Greek liaison representative, assured UNESCOB of 
the Greek Government’s readiness to re-establ sh 
diplomatic and normal, good-neighborly relations 
with Bulgaria, provided the latier radically changes 
its attitude towards Greece.” 


In the statement referred to, which was sub- 
mitted to UNSCOB on May 4, the Greek liaison 
representative, A. Dalietos, said in part: “In con- 
clusion, I would reiterate the statement which I had 
the honor to make to the Committee, nameiy, that, 
despite the facts set out above, the Hellenic Govern- 
ment is always ready, as it has shown on two cc- 
casions, to re-establish diplomatic reltaions with 
Bulgaria in the hope that it may thereby facilitate 
the re-establishment of normal and good-neighborly 
relations between the two countries. 


“However, it is reasonable and logical to add 
that, for normal and good-neighborly relations to 
exist between Greece and Bulgaria, the latter must 
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radically change the attitude which it has so far 
adopted towards Greece and give an earnest of its 
good will. The Hellenic Government hopes that by 
doing everything in its power to re-establish diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria, it will assist the Com- 
mittee in its work of consolidaiing the peace in 
this part of the world.” 

Further the Bulletin article in the June 1 issue 
reported that on April 29 three observers of an 
Observation Group, “were permitted to cross the 
frontier and conduct an inquiry on the Bulgarian 
side” concerning “« Bulgarian complaint that on 
April 4 a party of 100 Greek soldiers atiacked a 
Bulgarian border patrol on Bulgarian soil.” It 
should be added that this did not imply any ex- 
pression of opinion on our part as to whether 
the legal title to the area involved belongs to 
Greece or Bulgaria. This is a point of difference 
between the two countries. As the article noted in 
a following paragraph, Major Tsouroff, the Bul- 
garian officer, submitted documents which, among 
other things, were intended to establish Bulgaria's 
title to the area. All that was implied in the article 
was that United Nations observers for the first time 
crossed over to territory under Bulgarian control. 
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PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 
This section, published monthly in the Unttep NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of 


United Nations interest. 


members. 


C. R. Reagan 
HE VICE-CHAIRMAN of the United 
States Film Committee for th: 
United Nations and adviser to the 
U.N. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, C. R. Reagan (56) died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, July 31, in 
Paris, where he was to attend the 
UNESCO Commission of Experts’ 
meeting on Technical Needs in Press, 
Radio and Film. 

Mr. Reagan was also president of 
the Film Council of America and 
president of the National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers. During 
the war, he helped organize the OWI 
16mm advisory committee and was 
associate chief of the OWI Domestic 
Motion Picture Bureau. 


Educators Use U. N. Films 
HE U.N. FILMS, The Peoples’ 
Charter, Clearing the Way and 
Searchlight on the Nations, were se- 
lected by a group of educators of the 
University of Nebraska Summer 
Workshop Seminar to be shown in 
a series of lectures on the United 
Nations which will be given to stu- 
dents in twenty-five Nebraska High 
Schools next October. Charts, pos- 
ters, and printed material will be 
used to familiarize students with the 
United Nations during orientation 
periods preceding the actual screen- 


ing of the films. 


The Educational Film in France 
A WIDE RANGE of subject-matter 

was covered at a conference on 
the use of films in French education, 
entitled Les Journées Francaises de 
Education par le Cinéma, which was 
held in Paris recently. Separate sub- 
commissions discussed such topics as 
the motion-picture and the film strip 
in the service of teaching, the in- 
fluence of the educational cinema in 
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relation to children and adolescents, 
rural audiences, factory groups, and 
native populations; the cinema and 
international understanding; _televi- 
sion; technical and legislative needs 
and problems affecting the projection 
and distribution of films. 


Films Without Electricity 
Om OF THE SERIOUS PROBLEMS en- 
‘countered by workers in funda- 
mental education in many parts of 
the world has been the need to find 
some practical alternative method of 
generating light for audio-visual 
equipment in areas where electric 
current does not exist. Obviously, 
the finest motion pictures, the best 
film or film-strip projectors in the 
world, are of no practical value with- 
out satisfactory illumination. For ex- 
ample, a UNESCO consultant in a 
Pilot Project in China, declaring that 
in the absence of electric current in 
practically all rural areas there is a 
“crying need for some means of gen- 
erating light,” has reported that he 
himself has tried acetylene pressure- 
gas lamps, and hand generators; but 
that these methods all present serious 
difficulties. Either the apparatus is 
too bulky, or too heavy, or too ex- 
pensive, or it requires rebuilding and 
complicated adjustments before it can 
be fitted to projectors. 

This particular field-worker sub- 
mits as his own solution the possibil- 
ity of using a first-class bicycle head- 
light generated by friction on the re- 
volving wheel or by hand. In another 
type of slide or film-strip projector 
now being commercially manufac- 
tured, the illuminant is a standard 
mantle lamp operating with either 
kerosene or gasoline. This whole 
field, however, is clearly a very im- 
portant and fertile one for continu- 
ing research and co-operation. 


As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films 
and other visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. The United Nations Film Board, 
composed of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimula- 
tion, production, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its 


News in Brief 

e@ Copenhagen. An independent mo- 
tion picture on international aviation 
is now being completed for Dansk 
Kulturfilm. The phases of the film 
dealing with international operations 
and agreements have been worked 
out with ICAO and U.N., under the 
general supervision of the United 
Nations Film Board, which has ap- 
proved the project. 

e@ Lake Success. Demands on the U.N. 
Film Footage Library for official 
U.N. material are increasing rapidly 
as motion picture producers through- 
out the world are becoming aware 
of this unique source of motion pic- 
ture film showing practically every 
important U.N. event and personality. 
U.N. film material is regularly used 
by newsreels for use on television. 

e@ Mexico City. The shooting script 
on the U.N. film dealing with the 
world-wide problem of illiteracy has 
been approved and production of 
the film has begun. The producer is 
Espana Mexico Argentina S.A. de 
CN. 

e@ New Delhi. U.N. films were 
screened at the Asian Youth Festival 
in Bombay and for 167 delegates 
from all over India attending the 
“Audio-Visual Education Confer- 
ence” in Landour. 

e Four hundred students of the 
Woodstock School in Landour (an 
institution that has an enrollment of 
22 different nationalities) -were ad- 
dressed by the U.N. Visual Informa- 
tion Officer in New Delhi, Miss 
Marion Dix, who also addressed the 
local “Parent Teachers Association” 
and screened The Peoples’ Charter 
for this group. 

e “Mother, Child and Community,” 
the Indian village welfare series was 
screened almost daily at the General 
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Headquarters Cinema in New Delhi, 
and before the ECAFE Conference 
officials in Ootacamund. U.N. film- 
strips The United Nations at Work— 
the Secretariat, The Economic and 
Social Council and the documentary 
film The Peoples’ Charter were dis- 
tributed to United Nations Associa- 
tions and other organizations 
throughout India. 


@ Washington. FAO has arranged 
with the Motion Picture Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
for the production of an educational 
FAO film in English and French on 
soil conservation techniques. This 
film will be based on the one-day 
conversion farm demonstration spon- 
sored by the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service at the Thrasher Farm in 


Maryland. 


“The Search” 


Ir A LETTER addressed to various 

religious and educational organ- 
izations, Jean Benoit-Lévy, Executive 
Director of the U.N. Film Board, 
states that “the United Nations en- 
dorses the film The Search and en- 
courages all liberal-thinking and in- 
ternationally-minded persons to see 
it.” 

The Search is the story of one of 
the “displaced” children of Europe 


and of his mother’s long search for 
him. 

Produced for MGM by Lazar 
Wechsler, and directed by Fred 
Zinneman, the film was made largely 
in D.P. camps maintained by UNRRA 
in Germany. Both UNKRA and the 
International Refugee Organization 
co-operated in the production. 

“The critics have called The Search 
one of the year’s outstanding feature 
films,” said Mr. Benoit-Lévy, “but 
more important is the fact that it 
brings to the screen a story of hu- 
man decency, unselfishness, truth, 
and humanity such as we seldom see 
in a motion picture.” 


UN-UNESCO Seminar 
> EDUCATORS from twenty- 
seven countries have been meet- 
ing at Adelphi College near Lake 
Success in a six-weeks seminar or- 
ganized by UN and UNESCO to dis- 
cuss methods of teaching about UN 
and the Specialized Agencies. Part 
of the course included viewing films 
and film strips that have already been 


The photographs appearing on 
page 671 in the August 15th issue 
of the U.N. Bulletin were scenes 


from the U.N. motion picture 
Clearing the Way. 





prepared on these topics and evalu- 
ating them for school purposes. 

The following films were seen and 
discussed: The Peoples’ Charter, 
Searchlight on the Nations, First 
Steps, Maps We Live By, Charter o} 
the UN (Pattern for Peace), ILO, 
Common Cause, Boundary Lines, 
Hungry Minds, The World Is Rich, 
Jungle Nomads and Tomorrow’s Citi- 
zens. 

Although participants in the sem- 
inar considered that all of these films 
would have some value in secondary 
schools, the general opinion was that 
for teaching purposes further films 
are required which would be simpler 
and concerned more with definite 
problems facing the United Nations. 

The film strips discussed were: 
The United Nations at work: The 
Secretariat, The Economic and So- 
cial Council, Genocide, To Serve All 
Mankind, Aims of the UN Charter 
and The Way to End War. 

Most of the film strips, the group 
felt, are rather long and primarily 
useful as_ illustrated lectures for 
senior classes of secondary schools 
and for adult audiences. The par- 
ticipants expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to make simpler 
and shorter film strips in which each 
frame could provide material for 
class discussion. 


WORKSHOP FOR WORLD EDUCATION 


The following pictures illustrate three 
important phases of the work undertaken 
by the international group of educators 
during the UN-UNESCO Seminar at 
Adelphi College. (Left to right) (1) 
Screening—The importance of audio- 
visual aids as tools for teaching about 
the UN is stressed by the Seminar. UN 
films are shown to the group. (2) Study- 
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ing—tThe film strip is one of the least 
expensive, most direct and most easily 
available media of visual education. A 
study group analyses the method by which 
the crime of genocide is explained in 
simple visual terms. Left to right are: 
Faruk Caner, Turkey; Steingrimur Ara- 
son, Iceland, and Walter Harris, UN staff 
member. (3) Creating—Each partici- 


pant works out a “project’’ of his own— 
some practical aid to teaching about the 
UN. The project may be a visual pres- 
entation, like this one, a pamphlet, a 
radio script, or a teacher’s guide. The 
project is then criticized by other mem- 
bers of the Seminar and analysed with a 
view to adapting it to the needs of their 
their own countries. 














THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS 





In listing films on subjects of inter- 
national interest, the United Nations Film 
Board has given priority to the following 
categories: 

FILMS ON THE UNITED NATIONS: work 
of the organization, political, social, 
and economic problems, life and con- 
ditions in various countries. 

FitmMs ON HEALTH: public health and 
hygiene, child care, disease prevention, 
and first aid. 

FiLMs ON NUTRITION: food preparation 
and preservation, dietetics. 

FILMS ON AGRICULTURE: farming meth- 
ods, soil conservation, forestry, fish- 
eries. 

Listing of a film here does not necessarily 

mean that it is sponsored by the United 

Nations or that the organization will ob- 

tain prints on request. It merely indicates 

that such a film exists and is available 
to the public. For more detailed informa- 
tion, one should address the company 


which produced the film or wh’ch dis- 


tributes it in its country of origin. A 
list i abbreviations and sources follows 
the film listing. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Transport & Communications 


AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR WORLD Map. 
USA, EBF, °*42, 11 min., sd., b&w., 
16mm. 

The -evolution of world map concepts 
and the reduction of travel distances by 
the airplane. English. 

AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE. USA, MOT, 
*47, 12 min., sd., b&@w., 16 mm. 

The US Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand pioneered many of the new air- 
ways of today. The complex global 
network of air routes of the war shaped 
the airways of peace, linking together 


the remotest corners of the world. 
English. 
PaN-AMERICAN HiGHway. USA, All's, 


45 min., sd., color, 16 mm. 

The seventeen Latin American countries 
through which the Pan American Higl- 
way passes. English. 

War FOR MEN’s MINDs. Canada, NFB, 
°43, 21 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
The war as a battle of the lines and 
tools of communications; the suggestion 
for the use of international lines of 
communication to further co-operation 
between the nations. English, French. 

Worip ExcHance. U.K. C.O.1. 8 min., 
sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 

The International telephone exchange 
in London. English. 

THe Bripce. USA, USOE, °44, 30 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
Presents a picture of the life of the 
Latin American Republics: and the part 
which air-transport will play in develop- 
ing their future. English. 

CANADIAN SCREEN MAGAZINE, No. 2. 
Canada, NFB, ‘45, 10 min., sd., b&w., 
16mm. 

Among other items: International Air 
laws. English. 

International Economics 

OversEas ‘TRADE. U.K. Banking’+Infor- 
mation Services, *47, 20 min., sd., 
bw., 16mm. 
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Part played by banks, insurance and 
shipping companies in World trade. 
English. 

Map_E In U.S.A. USA. Association, °46, 

10 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The dependence of US economy on 
raw materials from foreign countries, 
presented with a light fantasy theme. 
English. 

Rounp Trip. USA, World Today, °47, 
20 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The USA in world trade. Bas'c argu- 
ment is that one-way traffic is as un- 
economic and unreasonable for a na- 
tion as for any form of transport—in 
this case, a railroad. English. 

A Port IN THE HEART OF EvuRopE. 

Czechoslovakia, °47, 11 min., sil., b&w., 
16mm. 
The plan of connecting navigable rivers 
to make three world seas accessible— 
of immense importance to world indus- 
try and trade. 

Al at Lioyps. UK, COI, 10 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 

Lloyds services to world shipping; sig- 
nal stations, shipping agents, inspection 
of ship construction and information 


service. English, French. 
CLotHinc. USA, EBF, °37, 11 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. 


The effect of climate and environment 
on materials and modes of dress. The 
effect of mass types of production cou- 
pled with transportation and commun’- 
cation facilities tends to spread the 
clothing of the machine countries 
throughout the world. English. 

International Aid 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA CoMeEs Back. Czecho- 
slovakia, °47, 18 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Postwar Czechoslovakia, its problems, 
people and the stupendous reconstruc- 
tion job they had to face. The children 
of the country present a heartrending 
picture—60% are victims of TB; thous- 
ands have no name, parents or homes. 
The Czech children themselves appeal 
to the youngsters of America, for both 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

Mary Visits PoLANp. USA, IFF, °46, 

10 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Mary, an American school girl, de- 
scribes to her class her visit to her 
grandparents in Poland. The film gives 
a picture of children and family life in 
Poland. English. 

PoLtanp. USA, IFF, °46, 

b&w., 16mm. 
An over-all picture of Poland, showing 
h’storical background and war devasta- 
tion, but placing emphasis on current 
social and economic problems which 
must be solved if reconstruction is to 
be sound and lasting. English. 

A FRIEND FoR SUPPER. Canada, NFB, 
°44, 10 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
A teacher explains to children how the 
children of Europe and Asia are going 
hungry and how Canada is helping to 
remedy the situation. English, French. 

GERMANY—HANDLE WITH CarE. USA, 
MOT, ‘47, 20 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
The zones of Germany under military 
occupation; the conditions and prob- 
lems of the Germans and the Occupy- 
ing Authorities in the rebuilding of the 
country. English. 


18 min., <d., 





International Understanding 


FRATERNITE. Canada, NFB, 10 min., sd., 
b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
A short film describing the cultural re- 
lations between Canada and France. 
English, French. 

EXPANDING WoRLD RELATIONSHIPS. USA, 
USOE, °47, sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The history of America’s change from 
its early isolation from the rest of the 
world, to its present comparative close- 
ness to all countries and the consequent 
growth of interdependence among na- 
tions. English. 


Goop NEIGHBOR FAmiLy. USA, USOE, 
*43, 20 min., sd., b&w.; 35mm. & 16mm. 
The similarities and the differences of 
Latin American and North American 
family life explained for the better un- 


derstanding between the Americas. Eng- 
lish. 


HOLLAND JAMBOREE. Netherlands, Inter- 

national Boy Scouts Association, °*47, 
50 min., 16mm. 
The International Jamboree of scouts 
in Holland in 1937; a record of the 
activities of the participating scouts and 
of scouting in many nations. 

JAMBOREE. France, Scoutisme Francais, 
°47, 17 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The International Jamboree of scouts 
in France in 1947. French. 


HIGH OVER THE Borper, Canada, NFB, 
°42, 23 min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
Defying national frontiers, thousands of 
birds fly yearly from Alaska to Argen- 
tine; description of the nesting and feed- 
ing habits of the birds and the methods 
through which the Canadian and United 
States Governmenis are building up a 
complete picture of the phenomenon of 
migration. English. 


HEALTH 
Disease Prevention 
THe House Fry. USA, EBF, °35, 10 


min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 

Life cycle and anatomy of the fly, points 
to its role as a disease carrier and sug: 
gests some methods of fly control. Eng- 
lish. 

KEEP ‘EM out. USA, USPH, °42, 10 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 

Economic damage and health hazards 
caused by rats and indicates some con- 
trol methods. English. 

Rat Destruction. UK, BIS, *42, 10 

min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
Rats are a menace to food supplies, par- 
ticularly in war and postwartime. The 
methodical eradication of rats in a sec- 
tion of an English town is demons:rated. 
English. ; 

THe Mosquito, Pustic ENemy. USA, 
USDA, °35, 20 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Discusses the mosquito as a pest affect- 
ing man and beast; varieties and life 
history; methods of” control. English. 

DEFEAT TUBERCULOSIS. UK, BIS, °42, 
11 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
Shows how tuberculosis is contracted 
and may be avoided, and the impor- 
tance of early examination and treat- 
ment by a doctor. Immediate and proper 
treatment: can lead to complete recov- 
ery. English. 
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Mass RapioGRaPHy. UK, COI, °43, 10 
X-ray photography is the doctor's first 
min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. and 35mm. 
weapon in the fight against tuberculosis. 
By means of mobile X-ray units it will 
be possible to take X-ray photographs 
of everyone regularly so that the disease 
can be detected in its first stages. This 
film shows the visit of a mobile unit to 
a large factory. English. 


SuBJECT FOR Discussion. UK, COI, °43, 
15 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
A discussion of the symptoms and effects 
of venereal disease, and methods of 
treatment. English. 


Child Care 


DouBLE THREAD. UK, GBI, 33 min., sd., 
b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The film shows how a nursery school 
enables children to play and rest, look 
after themselves and indulge their curi- 
osity at their own pace during a typical 
day while their parents are at work. 
Through the collaboration between 
home and nursery school, the child 
learns to take his place in the life of 
a small community. English. 


EDUCATION OF THE Dear, UK, BC, °46, 
50 min., sd., b&@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
How deaf and partially deaf children 
are taught at the school for the deaf in 
Manchester. English. 


BaBy’s Day AT TWELVE WEEKS. USA, 
EBF, °35, 10 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The infant's bathing, dressing, feed'ng, 
daytime naps, plan and general care. 
English. 

ALERTE AUX MAMANS. France, T.C. °45, 
17 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The prevention of tuberculosis, illus- 
trated with animated drawings. Frer.ch. 


BATHING LITTLE CHILDREN. USSR, LF. 
*42, 5 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
Russian. 

BEHAVIOR Day aT FORTY-EIGHT WEEKS. 

USA, EBF, °35, 10 min., sil., b&w., 
16mm. 
Wholesome methods of child care; th 
administration of cod liver oil and 
orange juice; the bath; dressing; feed- 
ing; evacuation; floor plan and daytime 
naps and sleep. English. 

BEHAVIOR Day aT One Year. USA, 
EBF, °35, 10 min., sil., b&w., 16mm. 
Behaviour patterns of a normal infant 
fifty-two weeks of age. The baby’s re- 
action to and manipulation of one, two, 
three -and ten cubes. Study of other 
test situations involving a cup and 
spoon, etc. English. 


Public and Rural Health 


ComMon Derence. USA, AHA, 10 inin., 

sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The story of the Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan—how it operates and what it 
means in the protection of the average 
family. English. 

Every Two Seconps. USA, HS, 10 min., 
sd., b&w., 16mm. 

The story of the Blue Cross and its re- 
lationship and co-operation in the hos- 
pitals. English. 

HEALTH FOR DENMARK. Denmark, DK, 
°47, 18 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The film gives in outline a picture of 
the general health organization of Den- 
mark. English, Danish. 

Goop HEALTH To ScoTLAND. UK, COI, 
19 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 


Review of the services provided by the 


department of Health for Scotland. 
English. 
PusLic HEALTH SeERvicE, USA, EBF, 


°44, 11 min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
Surveys activities of a city health de- 
partment and the ways in which these 
contribute to improved living conditions 
of the community. English. 

New Towns For Otp. UK, COI, *43, 
7 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
Slums, contrasted with good housing, 
in a British town; the citizen's respon- 
sibility for the future of housing and 
town planning. English (BIS). 


NUTRITION 


Ecc aND MiLk. UK, COI, °43, 6 min., 
sd., b&w., 35mm. 
The best ways of using dried milk 
and dried eggs. English. 

BALANCED Way. USA, Castle, 30 min., 
sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The basic fundamentals of sound nutri- 
tion. English. 

BEHIND THE SMILE. USA, DCL, 15 min., 
*39, sd., color, 16mm. 
How good dental health is aided by 
eating simple, health-giving food. The 
importance of these protective foods in 
the pregnant woman's diet. Need for 
dental examination of children early in 
life. English. 

CHILDREN First. Canada, NFB, *44, 17 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The importance of milk in the diet. 


English, French. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AHA—American Hospital Association, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago, IIl., 
U.S.A. 

Allis — Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturir g 
Company, Advertising and Public 
Relations Department, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisc., U.S.A. 

APFC—American Plant Food Council, 
Inc., 910 17th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A. 

Banking—Banking Information Serv- 
ices, 3 Lombard St., London E.C. 3, 
U.K. 

BC—British Council, 3 Hanover St., 
London W.1, U.K. 

BIS—British Information Service (con- 
sult local offices in most nations). 

Castle—Castle Films (Div. of United 
World Films, Inc.) 30 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y., U.S.A. 

CFU—Colonial Film Unit, 21 Soho 
Square, London W.1, U.K. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London, W.1, U.K. 

CSFU—Czechoslovak Short Film Unit, 
Vaclavske na’'m 43, Prague II, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia—Government Informa- 
tion Services. (Consult local offices 
in most countries.) 

DCL—Dairy Council of St. Louis, 
4030 Chanteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S.A. 

DK—Dansk Kulturfilm, Norrebrogade 
10, Copenhagen N., ‘Denmark. 

EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., U.S.A. 

GBI—Gaumont British Instructional, 
Film House, Wardour St., London 
W.1, U.K. 


Dairyinc. UK, BFI, 22 min., sil., 16mm. 
The South African dairy industry 
English. 

Foop FROM OIL Nuts. 
b&w., l6mm. & 35mm. 
Starting with sequences showing the 
production of raw materials in Afrca, 
this four-reel film shows the manufac- 
ture of the raw material into an im- 
portant food. English. 

FOOD—WEAPON IN WaR AND PEACE. 

USA, Yng. Am. °46, 15 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. 
The film discusses the storing, salting, 
canning, de-hydrating and freezing 
methods of food preservation. The 
reasons for food spoilage are explained 
in detail. English. 

SAvoIR sE Nourrir. France, ES, 29 min., 
sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 


UK, CFU, sd., 


Elements of sound nutrition. French. 
AGRICULTURE 
Forestry 
NEw Crop. UK, BIS, °44, 19 min., sd., 


b¥w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
Planting of new forests in England as 
part of reforestation scheme to offset 
depletion caused by excessive demand 
for timber. English. 
OPERATION ON A 
USA, USDA, °38, 
16mm. & 35mm. 
How tree seeds are gathered and 
planted and how seedlings are cared 
for until they are ready to be trans- 
planted into the open. English. 


Forest NURSERY. 
10 min., sd., b&w., 


AND SOURCES 


HFE — Hollywood Film Enterprises, 
Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif., U.S.A. 

HS—Hospital Services Plan Commis- 
sion, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. 

IFF — International Film Foundation, 
Inc., Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 

LF—Lentekhfilm, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

MOT—AMarch of Time, Forum Edi- 
tion, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
LE MY USA. 

NFB—National Film Board of Canada, 
Ottawa. Also Canada House, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1, U.K. 

Netherlands—Government Information 
Services. (Consult local offices in 
most nations.) 

SF—Spectator Short Films, Ltd. 18 
Old Burlington St., London W.1, 
ULK. 

Scoutisme Francais — 92 Avenue d’- 
Iéna, Paris (16), France. 

TC—tTadie Cinéma, 19 Rue de Gal- 
ilée, Paris (16), France. 

USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 

USOE—United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, -Washing- 
ton 25; D.C., U.S.A. 

World Today. 450 W. 56th St., New 
York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Yng-Am—Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 
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